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What the Engineer Expects from the Library 


Alfred D. Flinn, secretary, Engineering Foundation, New York City 


XPECT is here used in the sense 
of require. “Engineer” applies, 
of course, only to the professional 

or technically trained engineer in con- 
trast to an engineman or operator of 
engines, also commonly called an engi- 
neer. But our term “engineer” is in- 
capable of definition; it is as fluid as 
the development of scientific knowl- 
edge and the arts. Through its vari- 
ous branches the profession creates 
the ways of communication, the struc- 
tures and the machines for all civiliza- 
tion and maintains and operates them. 
Engineers are continually obtaining 
from Science her latest winnings from 
the erstwhile unknown and applying 
these to the use and convenience of 
mankind—alas, also, to abuse and de- 
struction. For our present discussion 
a library is not merely a collection of 
stated knowledge, but such a collection 
organized and administered by an in- 
telligent and trained personnel. 

From such a library, then, the engi- 
neer expects help in the solution of 
engineering problems by supplying 
him quickly reliable information about 
what other engineers have done with 
similar problems, about the fundamen- 
tal scientific facts or principles on 
which a solution of his problem must 
be based, and about human progress in 


general. He expects to get a little in- 
formation on some specific point, or an 
outline of a general nature, if that will 
suffice for his present need, or he may 
demand all the useful knowledge that 
exists, if no less will do. To meet 
these demands, all information which 
may be called for must be assembled 
in the library in an orderly manner, 
skilfully classified and indexed. 
Furthermore, the library staff must be 
alert to recognize the nuggets of valu- 
able knowledge buried in unsuspected 
places and mark these graves so that 
the living facts may be exhumed when 
needed. Many an official report in 
series usually of little interest to a 
given branch of the profession, has 
contained some summary of long ex- 
perience, some result of a special in- 
vestigation, or some first enunciation 
of a discovery which has remained half 
buried, known only to a few, because 
not found by the customary library 
quest. 

The engineer expects the library to 
supply him at any time and upon short 
notice with the very latest information 
in any division of technical activity, 
for in his work he must be in the front 
line of civilization’s advance. He must 
know without delay what practices 
must be discarded, what new practices 
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developed, because of some recent ad- 
vancement in the arts, some forward 
step in the development of the social 
order, some new discovery of truth by 
the scientists, some newly felt necessity 
of humanity. : 
Probably no group of men appreciate 
so keenly as do the forward-looking 
engineers that, though out of school, 
they are still pursuing their education. 
For aid they look to the library, to 
their technical societies, to the engi- 
neering journals, to writers of books on 
engineering and allied subjects, and to 
their brothers, the scientists. And here 
is a big field of usefulness in which, 
perchance, the library can achieve 
some notable victories through its 
associations. Too much is printed. 
There is vast dilution and wasteful 
repetition—in journals and in books. 
Effort and time of librarians and of 
engineers are uselessly dissipated and 
space needlessly occupied. We might 
better pay as much, yea, more, for less 


volume. Time expended in producing 
quantity might better be put into 
quality. Knowledge now concealed 


by the mass of literature would become 
more available a thousand-fold through 
the mere reduction of bulk of state- 
ment, and indexing could then be 
pushed to a minuteness and complete- 
ness now despairinglv impossible. 
May the engineer not expect this re- 
form of the library? 

There is, to be sure, but little that 
can be called enduring in a department 
of human knowledge which is so fluid; 
but cannot that little be more com- 
pletely separated from the confessedlv 
ephemeral and stripped of its husks? 
If author and publisher cannot at once 
be reformed, because of inertia, self- 
interest, short-sightedness or commer- 
cialism, cannot the library at least 
selectively distinguish among the 
masses of printed things thrust at it, 
steering some to well-deserved ob- 
livion, rescuing others for service? 
Possibly this reform can best be 
started among the library’s patrons by 
encouraging them to be discriminating 


and enlisting them in a crusade, not 
with noisy voices nor vitriolic pens, 
but with a steady pressure of intelli- 
gent demand and revolt. 

Another service the engineer would 
like to obtain from the library is an 
authoritative determination of a sys- 
tem of classification for engineering 
literature and of a corresponding prac- 
tical scheme for catalogine and filing 
books and other library materials deal- 
ing with engineering subjects. Many 
schemes have been proposed, some 
have been elaborated at much cost of 
labor, and a few have had extensive 
use. None is wholly satisfactory to 
anybody. Each enthusiastic novice 
who approaches the subject, seeing the 
defects of existing systems, has the 
temerity to think he can devise a sys- 
tem for which the Engineer and the 
Library have been waiting. And so 
the years have passed with no conclu- 
sive selection. It is manifestly imprac- 
ticable to invent a system that will at 
reasonable cost be wholly satisfactory 
to all. Perfection cannot be expected 
in any segment of relative knowledge 
and surely engineering and scientific 
knowledge have not yet arrived at the 
absolute. Nevertheless, cannot a wise 
selection be made from among the sys- 
tems which have stood the test of long 
use with a large measure of success, 
and cannot the system so selected by 
experienced librarians be sufficiently 
perfected to be more generally accept- 
able? And after all, if such a system 
were backed by the great libraries, its 
advantages urged and the unimpor- 
tance of its shortcomings pointed 
out, would not a practical solution 
of this tedious problem have been 
achieved? 

To sum up, briefly, my suggestions 
are that endeavors be made (1) to 
reduce the bulk of engineering litera- 
ture and to increase the availability of 
its contained useful knowledge, and 
(2) to establish an acceptable system 
for classifying technical literature and 
cataloging collections of engineering 
books. 














How Small Libraries Can Help State Legislation; Some 
Practical Suggestions 


Octavia F. Rogan, Austin, Texas, Legislative reference librarian 


NASMUCH as our government is a 

democracy, our legislators vote not 

always as they personally would like 
to vote nor as their better judgment dic- 
tates, but as their constituency demands. 
It is the legislator’s duty as a legislator 
to be always at the listening post for news 
from the people he represents, and I may 
say parenthetically that it is a duty that 
every legislator, as a rule, admirably per- 
forms. To secure the best laws on our 
statute books, it, therefore, follows that 
the people as a whole must be informed, 
the civic conscience and the civic mind 
must be awakened. 

It is one of our first library axioms 
that every librarian is ambitious to assist 
in giving her community the information 
it desires and needs. The librarian of 
the small library is just as ambitious as 
the librarian of the large library in this 
respect. The question is not a question 
of spirit. As I see it, the spirit is willing 
but the flesh is weak. If the demand were 
sufficient, a central agency already deal- 
ing with this current of thought might 
compile from time to time a few of the 
better things on a few of the more im- 
portant topics that are apt to be consid- 
ered by the successive legislatures. 

It is with such thoughts in mind that 
I am attempting to present to you some 
practical suggestions as to data a small 
library can use in its community with 
the object of informing the community 
in regard to some current legislative 
topics. 

The cost of state government is a 
question that is always with us, and one 
that always will be. When a legislator 
returns home at the close of a legislative 
session, his district greets him with the 
question, “How much did you reduce 


taxes?” A librarian will be rendering 


her community and her state a service if 
she can help gét substituted this question: 
“Am I going to get my money’s worth 
out of the taxes I am paying?” 


To achieve this substitution, one of the 
first pieces of information the librarian 
will have to disseminate is the actual cost 
of state government in dollars and cents. 
The Census Bureau issues annually 
“Financial statistics of states.” The 1917 
issue was in press in May, 1918, and is 
doubtless by now ready for distribution. 
It will be furnished free to libraries. 
Three features of this compilation that 
are worth calling attention to just now 
are that 1) statistics are given for every 
state in. the union, 2) expenditures are 
grouped according to the object for which 
they were made, and 3) the revenues are 
grouped according to their sources. By 
referring to the proper tables one can 
readily see how much each state spends 
for education, for agriculture, for public 
health, etc., and the relative expenditure 
in comparison with any other or all other 
states. 

It is impossible with the state’s present 
system for anyone to compute except 
approximately the cost to the state of run- 
ning the state of Texas. Some depart- 
ments receive fees and use these fees in 
paying running expenses of the depart- 
ment, and there is no central record show- 
ing how much was received and how 
much was paid out. 

Partly to remedy this evil and related 
evils and partly to put the whole system 
of appropriation-making upon a scientific 
basis, a budget system for Texas has been 
proposed, and has received a great deal 
of favorable discussion. One of.the very 
best titles a library can have on state 
budget systems is “The recent move- 
ment for State Budget reform: 1916- 
1917” issued by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Training School for Public 
Service, New York City, November, 
1917, price $1. There are titles that are 
more scholarly and titles that give a more 
popular survey of budget making. This 
pamphlet is good because of its relative 
brevity, its conciseness and succinctness. 
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and especially because of its description 
of the newer state budget laws, which are 
considered better than the older budget 
laws. A good budget system will un- 
doubtedly aid the tax payer in getting 
his money’s worth. 

A budget system has to consider not 
only expenditures but also revenues. 
“Revenue” opens up among other things 
the whole question of taxation. We all 
know that taxation and grouchiness go 
hand in hand and always will until we get 
a more equitable system of taxation. 

Another way for the tax-payer to know 
that he is getting value received is to have 
a thorough efficiency and economy survey 
of all state departments and institutions 
with special surveys along definite lines 
and to adopt the survey recommendations 
if they seem worth while. An excellent 
description of the general work of effi- 
ciency and economy commissions that a 
small library will find useful is Raymond 
Moley’s “State movement for efficiency 
and economy.” This is the October, 
1917, Bulletin of the New York City 
Bureau of Municipal Research, price $1. 
The report of the Illinois [fficiency and 
Economy committee is one of the very 
best reports on state administration. 
Write to the Legislative Reference 
bureau, Springfield, Illinois, in regard to 
securing a copy. This report not only 
discusses the work of Illinois state de- 
partments and institutions, but in many 
cases it describes briefly similar work in 
other states. One interesting recommen- 
dation made by this committee was the 
consolidation of all departments and insti- 
tutions under ten heads. Still more inter- 
esting is the fact that the Illinois legis- 
lature adopted this recommendation, 
leaving, however, some departments inde- 
pendent as before. With these excep- 
tions, all departments and institutions are 
subdivisions of one of the following large 
departments, — Finance, Charities and 
Corrections, [:ducation, Public Works 
and Buildings, Agriculture, ~Public 
Health, Labor and Mining, Trade and 
Commerce, Law, and Military Affairs. 
This is but an illustration of the potential 
efficacy in efficiency and economy com- 
missions. 


Last winter Texas had a legislative in- 
vestigating committee, which partook to 
a limited extent of the nature of an effi- 
ciency and economy committee. The 
report of the central committee, which 
is composed of abstracts of the reports 
of the sub-committees was published in 
pamphlet form, in the House Journal of 
the Fourth Called session of the Thirty- 
fifth legislature, 1918, and in the large 
newspapers of the state, February 3, 
1918. Provision was made for the pub- 
lication of the full reports of the sub- 
committees. This pamphlet, when pub- 
lished will be sold by the Secretary of 
State at a price yet to be fixed. Parts 
of the report, if not all of it, will doubt- 
less be considered by the 1919 legislature. 
One survey of a particular field that will 
come before the 1919 legislature is an 
educational survey. I mention this par- 
ticularly because. librarians are interested 
in all things educational and because it is 
a platform demand. 

The Texas legislative investigating 
committee recommended some consolida- 
tions among the state departments. 
There are nearly 100 state boards, depart- 
ments, and institutions in Texas. <A 
glance at the list contained in Mr F. M. 
Stewart’s “Officers, Boards, and Com- 
missions of Texas,” will convince the 
most skeptical of a saving in at least 
overhead expense by the consolidation 
of a large number of these boards, depart- 
ments, and institutions. This bulletin was 
published as a Legislative Reference Bul- 
letin. While it has proved its usefulness 
in many ways, it will be of especial serv- 
ice to the librarians of Texas in finding 
out where to write for Texas state docu- 
ments. The publication is free. 

These few titles will be enough for the 
small library in the beginning. During 
the last regular legislative session in 
‘Texas, 1,451 bills, joint and concurrent 
resolutions were introduced. Every state 
needs a well-manned and well-equipped 
legislative reference division to serve as 
a front-line trench against such an on- 
slaught, and it is, of course, one of my 
dreams that Texas will some day soon 
have such a division. It is not, however, 
within the province of the small library 
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to attempt to withstand such a bombard- 
ment. The only way a small library can 
deal with the situation is to select two or 
three or four questions each year and 
concentrate on them. The 1919 legisla- 
ture will not solve any of these questions 
that I have mentioned, but it probably 
will make a good beginning toward solv- 
ing some of them. The small library will 
stili have some good material with which 
to work for future legislatures and by 
dint of line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, its influence will be felt. 

Fach library will probably have its own 
method of getting the information before 
its community. The usual channels such 
as the schools, the women’s clubs, the bul- 
letin board, and the newspapers, may be 
utilized. Now that women have some 
voice in government, the interest of 
women’s s clubs i in such stibjects counts for 

a great deal more than formerly. Much 
personal work in the community will, 
however, have to be done. Watch the 
large newspapers for articles on such sub- 
jects, and use these articles as a basis for 
calling attention to the additional mate- 


rial the library has. Call attention, as 
far as possible, to definite paragraphs or 
tables rather than to a whole pamphlet. 
Popular articles in current periodicals 
can be used as entering wedges for the 
more solid material. I have in mind an 
excellent poster for my own _ bulletin 
board, on the cost of Texas state gov- 
ernment. If it works out as well as I 
think it will, I shall be glad to photostat 
several copies for lending purposes. 
Such are the suggestions that I have 
to make. I know that the small library 
has many demands upon it, but I trust 
that you will not give these suggestions 
a deferred classification, but will try them 
out at once. I am sure that none of you 
will question my premise that education 
is essential in a democracy, or to state my 
point more specifically, that the elector 
must possess a certain amount of infor- 
mation in regard to state affairs before 
the wisest legislation can be enacted. I 
believe that the suggestions I have given 
are practical enough for any library to 
use. I am placing upon the small library 
the burden of any proof to the contrary. 





A Library 


I send the address of Charles W. Cansler 
at the opening exercises of the Free colored 
library here, May 6, 1918, thinking it may 
be interesting as an educated southern 
negro’s comment on the function of the 
public library for his race. Mr Cansler, 
who has been very much interested in se- 
curing the Colored library, is one of those 
rare men who understand the viewpoints ot 
both the white and the colored races, and 
he gives himself generously toward the 
building up of better citizenship among both 
white and colored people. 

His appreciation of books and all they 
can mean to the educated man is perfectly 
sincere and doubtless based on personal 
experience. His plea that the library be 
regarded as a community center, we hope 
and expect to realize, for surely that is the 
most practical way for the library to reach 
the majority of the colored people. 

The library occupies a $13,000 building, 
$10,000 of which is a Carnegie gift, and the 
rest provided by the city. It is a part of 
the city public library system operated as a 
) , 

_— Mary VU. Rorurock, 
Librarian. 
Lawson McGhee library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Milestone 


N accepting on ‘behalf of the colored 

people of Knoxville this beautiful 

building to be known as the Carnegie 
library for colored citizens, I wish to 
voice the appreciation of the entire col- 
ored population of Knoxville to those 
who have made it possible. ; 
And I wish to repeat what I have said 
on other occasions, which has become 
a firm conviction with me, that when 
the white and colored people of our 
country have learned to get together 
upon common ground, with each race 
mindful of the rights and feelings of the 
other, as is the case largely here in 
Knoxville, the race question in this 
country will be solved and solved for- 
ever. 

I can understand the anxiety of our 
white friends in the success of this li- 
brary effort for colored people in Knox- 
ville. I can understand how those who 
have not kept in touch with negro edu- 
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cational progress may look upon this 
project as a doubtful experiment, and 
may feel amazed at the idea of the city 
of Knoxville, with its heavy financial 
obligations, financing what may seem 
to them a very doubtful undertaking. 
These people know, as all of us know, 
that a little more than 50 years ago the 
printed page was sealed to negroes. 
They did not possess the key that un- 
locks the storehouse of the treasures 
of the world. They had eyes, but they 
could not see. They had ears, but they 
could not hear. They had intellects, 
but they could not think. 

Today, all is changed, and there is 
scarcely a human activity in which ne- 
groes are not engaged. I sometimes 
envy the older men of my race who 
have had the experience of living in the 
two periods of the race’s history, for 
it must be like living in two different 
worlds, for they have in part realized 
in this life the heaven which so many 
of us can only hope for in another. To 
those who have lived in that other 
world, who walked the streets of Knox- 
ville when the statutes of our state pro- 
vided a penalty for negroes being found 
with books in their possession, how 
great must seem the transformation as 
they view our beautiful new Carnegie 
library, with its ample and splendid 
equipment for the members of their 
race. 

God bless the man who first invented 
books! And God bless the men who 
since their invention have assisted in 
their preservation and dissemmination, 
and have made it possible for all peo- 
ple, rich and poor alike, to gain access 
to the hoarded knowledge and wisdom 
of the world. No man in all of the 
world’s history has made a wiser dis- 
position of accumulated riches than has 
Andrew Carnegie, who has always 
known what to do with a dollar since 
the dav that he made his first one. He 
has built a monument for himself in 
almost every city of this land, and has 
perpetuated his name to remotest ages. 
Every young man who, from a book 
from a Carnegie library, catches a glow 
of inspiration that impels him to suc- 
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cess, every girl who is quickened into 
a higher and better life, every aged man 
and woman who go down life’s decline 
with softer, easier tread because they 
find upon the shelves of Carnegie li- 
braries the books that comfort and con- 
sole, all ages and all classes alike, will 
always have occasion to revere the 
name of Andrew Carnegie. 

What a dull, monotonous affair this 
world would be without books! They 
belong to God’s best gift to man, and 
like the religion of the Master, they 
are as accessible to the poor as to the 
rich. What care I for any man’s com- 
panionship when hand in hand I can 
walk with Shakespeare in review of the 
courts of England’s great kings and 
queens, when with Dumas and the 
Three Musketeers I can visit the gilded 
salon of Louis the Fourteenth, the 
Grand Monarch of France, when I can 
visit the battlefield of Waterloo with 
Victor Hugo, and know almost the ex- 
act location of every battalion and bri- 
gade engaged in that titanic struggle, 
when I can laugh with Dickens at the 
mannerisms of Sam Weller and the ad- 
ventures of Mr Pickwick, and can weep 
with him in the death of little Nell, 
when I can enjoy the stately grandeur 
of the language of De Quincey, and 
can sit with Boswell and Sam Johnson, 
Goldsmith and others at the literary 
club, when Carlyle and Macauley can 
speak to me through the lapse of many 
vears of the greatness of Burns and 
Milton and a hundred others of the 
world’s great, when I can hear the di- 
vine songs of Homer and Milton and 
Byron and Tennyson and Longfellow, 
and a thousand more! What other and 
higher and better companionship can 
any man crave than these? 

No man who loves books need ever 
pine for lack of an associate. I pity 
the man who cannot read, who, like the 
man without natural sight, cannot see 
and understand the beauties of the 
boundless universe of God; and I pity, 
too, the man who, though he can read, 
has not learned to love books and does 
not enjoy through them the compan- 
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ionship of great intellects and great 
hearts. 

But I shall fall short of my duty upon 
this occasion if I do not take the oppor- 
tunity to point out the many ways in 
which I conceive this library may be 
helpful to the colored race in Knoxville. 
This building will have served its pur- 
pose only in part if it becomes only the 
center of the activities of the reading 
colored people of this community. It 
is hoped and expected that it will be 
largely made use of in this respect, and 
that all classes of colored people will 
avail themselves of its privileges. It 
belongs to no individual, and it bears 
the stamp of no creed nor church. It 
therefore opens wide its doors to every 
individual who desires to make use of 
it; for it is the desire of those having 
it in charge that it do service to all 
classes and conditions of men. But it 
is hoped and expected that this library 
may be of more service than as a mere 
disseminator of books and magazines. 
It is hoped and expected that it may 
serve as a community center and that 
varied activities may grow out from it 
that will be alike helpful to our race 
and to our community. There is not 
today in the city of Knoxville, with its 
population of seventy or eighty thou- 
sand and its colored population of fif- 
teen or twenty thousand, a single de- 
cent place, with the exception of stores 
or offices, where acolored man or 
woman can go for rest or recreation. 

While the library is by no means to 
be regarded as a loafing place or a 
lounging place, it will afford an oppor- 
tunity to those in the city who may 
desire a quiet and retired spot in which 
to read and spend some time, to do so 
without feeling themselves intruders. 
It is to be hoped that the ministers and 
teachers of the city may find it an in- 
viting place to spend much of their lei- 
sure time and that our young men and 
women may take advantage of it in 
all the ways which are possible. And 
I am authorized by those who have au- 
thority, to say that while it is hoped 
that the activities growing out of the 
library may be varied and helpful, yet 


it is not by any means intended thereby 
to invade the province of the schools, 
churches or fraternal organizations, or 
to hinder or hamper them in any work 
which they are undertaking to do. 
Coéperation and codrdination of effort 
are needed in the endeavor to make 
this library serve a useful purpose. in 
this community, and to have it prove a 
blessing alike to those who give it and 
to those who receive it. Let us make 
it the Mecca to which we can direct our 
steps as a place where we may give 
and receive inspiration, and let us make 
it a common meeting place where all 
denominations and organizations may 
meet on a common and equal basis. 

I am indeed proud that it is not nec- 
essary for me upon this occasion to 
make any plea for the proper care of 
the library building. Whatever else 
may be said for or against colored peo- 
ple, it must be said of them that they 
have a profound and abiding respect 
for all public property. 

I shall make a plea, however, that we 
return books promptly within the time 
prescribed for their_use, and that we 
return them in the same condition in 
which we received them. All books 
worth reading should be carefully han- 
dled, and many books should be prayer- 
fully handled. To use books carefully 
without mark or marring is an evidence 
of a refined taste and of a most splen- 
did breeding. The wonder of school 
teachers often is that children of edu- 
cated parents and from refined homes 
should take such little care of books 
entrusted to their keeping. I hope that 
above all else our library will train our 
young people in a careful discrimina- 
tion of what to read as well as how to 
read. se 
It seems to me that today should be 
a landmark in the history of our race 
in this city. We have had churches 
and schools and fraternal societies for 
well nigh fifty years, but this is the 
first library ever dedicated to the use 
of the colored people of Knoxville. A 
hundred years from now those who are 
to come after us can point back to this 
occasion as the date upon which the 
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movement for a free public library for 
negroes was consummated in this city; 
and let us hope that in the progress at- 
tained by that time, those men of that 
future time may be able to say of us, 
“They builded better than they knew.” 
We are thus making history today, his- 
tory for ourselves, history for our race. 

I like to contemplate the thought 
that the negro race, unlike the white 
race, has not reached the zenith of its 
greatness and its glory, but that it is 
but now making a beginning. No 
doubt many of you have heard the 
story of the three young men of differ- 
ent races and ancestry who met upon 
one occasion, and, as young men have 
always done and will always do, talked 
of the mighty heroes of the past and 
the great achievements they them- 
selves hoped to accomplish in the fu- 
ture. Said he whose racial type indi- 
cated him to be an Asiatic and a Jew: 
“T come from a strong and powerful 
race. Before Europe was overrun 
with barbarous hordes, before America 
was known to the map of the world, 
my ancestors were mighty in the tem- 
ple and on the throne.” And said he 
of Anglo-Saxon birth and of European 
lineage: “My ancestors were warriors 
of mighty deeds and renown. The 
blood of Vikings flows in my veins. I 
belong to a race which has overthrown 
kingdoms and upon the ruins of em- 
pires has erected the greatest monu- 
ments of civilization, a race which has 
built up the waste places of the earth, 
and the glory of whose deeds is to live 
forever in story and song.” He of 
African descent was silent. And said 
he of Asiatic birth and he of European 
lineage to him of African descent: 
“And what of your race and ancestry ?” 
“Alas!” said he, “I can boast for my 
race few mighty deeds of prowess. I 
belong to one of the humblest races 
that God has created, a dark people 
with a dark past, full of sad memories. 
But,” said he, as he drew himself up 
to his full height, “You boast of your 
proud ancestry, tracing it back to kings 
and priests. I can boast of more than 


you, for I am an ancestor, and the germ 





of a mighty people yet to be.” Today, 
as we go from this place, we can go 
from it in the spirit and in the con- 
sciousness that what we are doing to- 
day will be remembered as long as one 
stone in this building remains upon an- 
other. 

It is related of Henry Clay that once 
while journeying from his home to re- 
sume his duties in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, while near 
the summit of one of the loftiest peaks 
of the Allegheny mountains, he 
alighted from his coach, and with his 
friends, gained the summit of that 
lofty mountain. And as he stood, he 
assumed a listening attitude, as if hear- 
ing footfalls far away .in the distance, 
and, gifted with prophetic vision, as he 
saw in the womb of nature millions 
yet to be that would come in the course 
of years to people the vast area before 
him, he cried aloud to his friends: 
“Hush! I hear the tread of coming mil- 
lions!” 

Standing here tonight before you, 
and knowing that the hope of future 
generations lies within you, I can say 
more truly than Henry Clay that I hear 
the tread of coming millions, and can 
prophesy a future fraught with more 
decisive results than that foreseen by 
the gifted one who spoke those words. 
When men shall know the truth and 
the truth shall know them, the racks 
and reefs and shoals which so long 
have threatened our existence shall 
have been safely and surely passed. 

On behalf of the colored citizens of 
Knoxville it gives me great pleasure to 
accept for them the gift of this beau- 
tiful Carnegie library, the joint gift 
of Andrew Carnegie and the city of 
Knoxville, and may its proper use by 
the colored citizens of Knoxville re- 
dound. to their own good and that of 
this city of which they are a part. 





“The road of indecision leads 
To nowhere in particular— 


Across the swamps where Sorrow 
breeds, 
Through wild morasses, deep and 
far.” 
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Letter Box 


Food Conservation 

(The Fuel Administration has in prep- 
aration a compilation of all rules and 
regulations promulgated during the life 
of the administration. 

This will be brought down to date 
January 1, 1919, and will be issued as 
soon thereafter as possible. It will be 
a bound volume of perhaps 500 p. 

All persons desirous of obtaining a 
copy of this should communicate at 
gnce with the Bureau of Education. 

v / Pirector, Bureau of Education, 
v U. S. Fuel Administration. 
Washington, D. C. 





Library History in the Making. 
Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

The name of Henry O. Severance, 
librarian of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, who served as librarian at 
Camp Funston, Kansas, during August, 
1917, did not appear in the list of li- 
brarians who “had rendered camp serv- 
ice,” issued by Headquarters commit- 
tee. When attention was directed to 
the matter, it was explained that the 
service was rendered before the com- 
mittee took charge. In justice to Mr 
Severance, it may be stated that he 
went to Funston at my request, leave 
of absence being granted by the presi- 
dent of the University. It might be 
mentioned, in this connection, that 
book collections were placed in the 
Y. M. C. A. huts at Camp Funston, 
July 29, and that six huts were so 
equipped when the first drafted men 
reached the cantonment. Mr Kerr suc- 
ceeded Mr Severance, he being drafted 
also. Mr Kerr afterward reported to 
Headquarters. The first 5,000 volumes 
were supplied by this city. 

Purp B. WricuHrt, 
Public library, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nov. 30, 1918. 





Free Gift. 
James W. See, mechanical engineer, 
Hamilton, Ohio, offers to donate to any 
library desiring them a complete set of 


Patent Office Reports, half sheep, and a 


complete set of Official Gazette, sheep, 
except a few late volumes in buckram. 
There are 75 volumes of the Reports, 
and 29 volumes of the Gazette. 





Mr Brett’s Successor at Cleveland 

For nearly 30 years, Miss Linda A. 
Eastman stood at the side of the late 
lamented W. H. Brett in the Cleveland 
public library service and in season and 
out of season responded promptly and 
adequately to the continuous appeal 
from him for counsel and assistance in 
the various problems connected with 
the development of that splendid sys- 
tem of library service. Mr Brett him- 
self continuously and publicly among 
his fellow workers bore testimony to 
her ability and to his own dependence 
on her judgment, her rare poise, her 
far-seeing vision and her ready grasp 
of every problem that arose in their 
work together. Everyone acquainted 
with the situation would say that they 
always thought of the library work in 
Cleveland as being the product of Miss 
Eastman almost to the same degree as 
they attributed it to Mr Brett. 

The situation at Cleveland now has 
no new factor in the problem. Miss 
Eastman has demonstrated time and 
again her ability to carry on in Mr 
Brett’s absence. He was heard to say 
many times, “Everything goes on all 
right as long as Miss Eastman is at 
the helm.” Her conduct of the library 
since the sad death of her co-worker 
shows the truth of his faith in her. 
Surely there is no reason why Cleve- 
land should not honor herself at this 
time by recognizing the splendid abil- 
ity that has been so faithfully, so effi- 
ciently and so long at her service by 
appointing Linda A. Eastman succes- 
sor to Mr Brett. Her colleagues all 
over the country would commend such 
an appointment and those who know, 
believe that Mr Brett himself would 
say, “Well done.” M.E.A. 

Word comes as we go to press that 


Miss Eastman was elected librarian at 
Cleveland, Dec. 20. 





ened August 
and September. 
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Saluté! 


HE year 1918 is ended. It carries 
with it into the ocean of the past, 
much of sorrow and of pain, of 
high exaltation and noble purpose. It 
leaves many precious memories behind 
and great hope for the future. These 
last are to be cherished. With a steady 
forward looking purpose one may enter 
the New Year with added courage in 


year that “right makes might” and that 
“Truth must prevail.” 
Pusiic LrpRaRIEs extends _heartiest 
good wishes to all its friends for the very 
best that life holds in the coming year. 


Hope springs anew in hearts of men, 
And bygone dreams are dreamed again; 
Our songs are songs of praise, and glad, 
Where once the world’s refrain was sad— 
The requiem of hope. 
Now joy abounds, for not again 
Shall be required of sons of men 
To yield their lives to battle’s call, 
For Peace on Earth God wills to all. 
Adam D. Bowman. 


Preparedness for Discussion 


view of the convincing proof of the past 
SIGNIFICANT fact in the con- 
duct of public libraries in large 


A centers is the increasing call 
that is made for material on political 
subjects, municipal ownership, govern- 
ment control and use of public utilities. 
This fact would seem to indicate that 
the general public is not content to 
take the word of the newspaper space 
writer, the paid orator or the interested 
politician but is thinking for itself and 
reading the record of actual occurrence 
or the honest opinion of an honest in- 
vestigator. 

In a recent discussion of municipal 
ownership this fact was mentioned, to 
be met by one financially interested in 
public utilities with the statement that 


the half baked opinion of the general 
public was the source of much of the 


political disturbance in the world at the 
present time. 

Whether this is true or not, it is a 
warning to libraries to have ready for 
the interested individual when he 
comes, the fullest, simplest and most 
accurate presentations of public ques- 
tions that can be obtained. The best 
source of these, perhaps, is the public 
documents of the municipal commis- 
sions, the state departments and the 
national bureaus or divisions. But no 
library will do its full duty that does 
not have authentic, worthy presenta- 
tions on the topics of the times. This 
is the part that libraries can play in 
helping to keep the men and measures 
of the new times on the high plane 
which: they occupied during the days 
that have gone, let us hope, forever. 
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Meager Salaries 


Sometimes one becomes so accus- 
tomed to hearing a thing over and over 
that it finally makes no impression on 
the ear or mind. Sometimes a contin- 
ued repetition conduces to irritation, 
and sometimes the constant dropping 
does wear away the stone. At the risk 
of meeting the first two results, one 
may indulge the hope of attaining the 
third result. 

Pustic LrprariEs again calls atten- 
tion to the very unfortunate situation 
that exists at the present time with 
regard to the salaries of assistants in 
public libraries. There is a demand 
for technical, proficient library workers 
but there is an absence of adequate 
realization of the obligation of libraries 
to pay a living wage to such workers. 

In remonstrating recently with a 
librarian who wished to secure intelli- 
gent, educated help for his library staff 
for which he was “prepared to pay 60 to 
75 dollars a month,” to the remark that 
such a person could not support her- 
self on that salary in that position, he 
replied, “I am sorry but we absolutely 
cannot pay any more. The work is ex- 
tending so rapidly that we havé not the 
money to pay better salaries much as 
we would like to do it.” 

There seems to be a lack of under- 
standing in a case of that kind that 
must be remedied before the situation 
can be bettered. A_ public library 
especially is established and _ con- 
ducted, theoretically at least, to answer 
the demand of the community for the 
service which that community needs 
from such an institution. If it cannot 
pay for this service there is no more 
reason for a group of interested per- 
sons to continue to provide it, than 
there is for a group of merchants to 
provide bodily sustenance for the peo- 
ple. W*° iout reflection at all on the 
situation used to illustrate this condi- 
tion, the query might arise as to 
whether one individual librarian was 
not exploiting another for his own ben- 
efit. 

The librarian charged with the con- 


duct of a public library wishes the 
institution to justify his employment 
and conduct of affairs. This cannot 
be done without certain work being 
accomplished. If the community is 
willing to pay for this work they 
should have it and not otherwise, un- 
less there is definitely a community 
contribution as sometimes occurs to the 
support of the library. But to ask the 
family of a library worker to support 
her or him because the library is not 
able to give a living wage in addition 
to the other things which it is paying 
for, is no more justifiable than for a 
bootmaker to supply every member of 
the family with boots because the 
father of the family has paid a good 
price for his own pair. If the head of 
the family cannot afford to pay for 
boots for every member of the family, 
certain ones must do without them. If 
the library cannot afford to pay for all 
the service for the public, then the pub- 
lic must get along without so much 
service and be made to understand that 
it does not have this expert service ex- 
tended for the use of its library because 
it is not willing to pay for it. 

The analogy here is weak because 
most communities can pay for any 
rood thing and also most communities 
are pampered by obtaining at incred- 
ible prices, high class service in educa- 
tional institutions while they over-pay 
in other departments for inefficient, in- 
adequate and often times unnecessary 
service. The situation will not be bet- 
tered until the heads of libraries and 
the boards and trustees realize that 
they cannot exploit the members of 
their staff and their families to advance 
their own standing and ability. 

In a large public library which for 
many years rendered most excellent 
service largely thru the faithful and 
extraordinary ability and intelligence 
of a single member of the staff, there 
was shown the extremes to which un- 
fair consideration will lead. This mem- 
ber of the staff referred to, by counsel, 
personal service and adjustment was 
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really filling the position of assistant 
librarian except—the salary was most 
meager for the service rendered and the 
title was in no wise adequate to the 
service rendered. The position of as- 
sistant librarian was occupied by what 
would spell the last degree in a political 
inefficient. .When, after a number of 
years, this position fell vacant and it 
was suggested to the authorities that 
the individual who had so largely con- 
tributed to the success of the institu- 
tion be now rewarded with the title 
and office of assistant librarian, the 
answer was made that there was really 
so little done in that position that it 
would not be necessary to fill it as the 
small clerical service rendered there 
could easily be taken over by another 
member of the staff! This situation is 
deplorable but it is not altogether 
unique. 

These conditions will not be oblit- 
erated until those in authority, both 
head librarians and trustees, realize 
how much of their success as public 
servants has been contributed by the 
unselfish loyalty and work of those 
who are often times poorly paid mem- 
bers of their staff. 

It has happened, it is happening, that 
members of the staff in large city li- 
braries for family and personal reasons 
are not able to go to other communi- 
ties. This sifuation is taken advantage 
of by the libraries they serve and they 
are compelled to accept the salaries 
offered because they cannot go else- 
where and these libraries justify them- 
selves in paying the meager salary to 
these people for service which they 
could not go out in the world market 
and buy, because they can get their 
assistants to stay with them. The fam- 
ilies of these underpaid staff members 
are further unduly taxed for the sup- 
port of the public libraries of their 


towns, no small share of which is often 


in the salary of the head librarian. 
There has been far too much jesting 
about the high cost of living. It is 


really a very serious matter in the lives 
of those who are doing valuable work 
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at far too small salaries to meet the 
demands of life in the line of service 
which they wish to follow. For in- 
stance, in the city of Chicago no li- 
brarian can support herself entirely on 
$75 a month and meet the obligations 
of her life without a contribution to her 
support outside of her salary. Heads 
of libraries stand and look at each other 
in wonder and ask what they shall do 
when the best of their library workers 
go into government service and other 
places of employment where better sal- 
aries are paid. If they do not know 
what to do under the circumstances, 
they could probably find out by follow- 
ing Charles Reade’s admonition, “Put 
yourself in his place.” 





The Spirit of Victory 

The front page of the November 15 
bulletin of the Detroit public library, 
published bi-monthly under the title 
of Library Service and one of the most 
inspiring sheets in library service, con- 
tains under the title “The spirit of vic- 
tory,” the following contribution from 
one who is termed “a distinguished 
citizen of Detroit and a friend of the 
library”: 

“World wide Democracy triumphs!!! Let 
us, then, reverently thank God that no fur- 
ther sacrifice of blood is required of us, but 
above all else let us thank God that we did 
make the sacrifice and that the sacrifice of 
our dearest possession—our glorious, young 
manhood—dead upon the field of battle— 
has not been made in vain. Let us now, at 
this solemn moment, here highly resolve 
that the ideal for which they died shall live 
on throughout the whole wide world; to 
which end let us dedicate ourselves anew 
to the task of building as an enduring monu- 
ment to the gallant dead a practical con- 
summation of that ideal—a true Democracy 
closely knit together by the conviction that 
the duty of each of us is to safeguard the 
welfare of the other. 

And let us, in all humility but with deep 
sincerity, accord to our brave and constant 
Allies the major credit for what has been 
so gloriously accomplished. 





Out of your cage! Out of your cage! 
Take your soul on a pilgrimage. 

Peas in your shoes, and if you must, 

But out of your cage before you're dust. 





























War Research 


A report submitted by the sub-commit- 
tee on library research as war service, to 
the A. L. A. War Service committee laid 
out for itself a very extensive plan of 
work with the purpose of making the 
Republic generally familiar with all liter- 
ature relating to the conduct of war, 
past, present and to come. In the judg- 
ment of the committee, the necessity of 
winning The Great » War, doubtless, 
seemed to them to be met somewhat by 
their proposed research as hardly any 
phase of the conduct of war was left 
untouched. In the opinion of Pustic 
LipraRIEs the time has gone by for the 
presentation of these matters in so far 
as they relate to the prosecution of war 
and libraries in general, if indeed not all 
libraries, can much more valuably serve 


A Word of Appeal 


The chief occasion of my life time, it 
seems to me, has come in the invita- 
tion from Dr Putnam and the War Li- 
brary Service Headquarters for me to 
join the overseas library contingent for 
a period and I venture to accept the 
invitation. 

I do this with some hesitation, for 
two reasons. First, lest the interests 
of Pusiic Lrpraries suffer in conse- 
quence, and second, it seems such a 
large responsibility to discharge. But 
I feel that the close association and 
the real friendships of the long years 
will not fail me in this crowning event, 
any more than they have hitherto. The 
Library Bureau has generously and 
cordially released me for the time 
needed. And I believe that the request 
which I make for the support of my 
co-workers for my substitute, and pa- 
tience and tolerance for any lack 
which may occur will be met in the 
same sympathetic spirit which has been 
my greatest support in my long years 
of service. I pledge that “for what- 
ever is lacking I will recompense to the 
full when I come again.” 

Friends are invited to suggest, to 
contribute, to hold up the confidence 
needed in this contemplated absence. 


in readjustments along other lines, his- 
torical, scientific, including geography, 
commerce, education, products—mate- 
rial, intellectual and spiritual, to the end 
that a better understanding by every- 
body of everybody shall come about than 
seems to exist at the present time. 
Pustic Lipraries is not often divided 
from Dr Richardson in his plan of use- 
fulness for libraries but at this time it 
most heartily wishes that Dr Richard- 
son’s great talent would be directed 
towards a spread of better relationship 
based on a better understanding of all 
the world than in making an economic 
use of literature about war, even under 
such active and forward moving institu- 
tions as the Board for Historical Serv- 
ice and the American Security League. 


Miss Zana K. Miller, well and favora- 
bly known in the Middle-west, is given 
charge of Pusrc Lrpraries, and the 
cordial support of all our interests is 
besought in her favor. 

In regard to the second, I shall do 
my best, relying for success on the con- 
fidence shown by the Director-General 
in asking me to attempt the work. I 
am happy in the idea of “doing service 
overseas” and leave my great work here 
in the care of my life’s best friends. 
Au Revoir! 


Mary EILEEN AHERN. 





Myself 
I have to live with myself, and so 
I want to be fit for myself to know. 
I want to be able, as days go by, 
Always to look myself straight in the eye; 
I don’t want to stand, with the setting sun, 
And hate myself for the things I’ve done. 


I want to ‘go out with my head erect, 

I want to deserve all men’s respect; 

But here in the struggle for fame and pelf 
I want to be able to like myself. 

I don’t want to look at myself and know 
That I’m bluster and bluff and empty show. 


I never can hide myself from me; 

I see what others may never see; 

I know what others may never know; 

I never can fool myself, and so, 

Whatever happens I want to be 

Self-respecting and conscience free. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
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German Propaganda in Children’s 
Library Books 

“Elsbeth” of the Little Citizen Series, 
is written by Margarethe Miller of the 
German department in Wellesley college. 
It was published in 1915. The publishers 
are FE. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Florence Converse of the Aflantic 
Monthly staff writes the Letter which 
prefaces the book and she edits the se- 
ries. Her letter is generous—may we 
not call it over-generous? Let us weigh 
some of her statements. Is it true that 
“our universities and our music schools 
are what they are today, to a great ex- 
tent, through the German ideas of educa- 
tion and music?” We have a few Ger- 
manized institutions, but our schools and 
universities as American institutions of 
learning have been built not only upon a 
democratic policy, but a democratic peda- 
gogy, with English traditions rather than 
German, and may the Divine Teacher 
save us if the ethics and culture we teach, 
if the discipline and self-direction of the 
children and students have not come to 
us from some other country than Ger- 
many. For many years our music schools, 
following in the path with the French 
music schools, have been throwing off the 
yoke of German bondage and have been 
accepting other schools of music, while 
developing and opening up a large field 
in American music. Things to be un- 
learned has been one of the inheritances 
of the schools which have held to Ger- 
man-made theories. 

We are at sea as to just how rich the 
word “idea” may be to Miss Converse as 
she uses it connected with the Kindergar- 
ten. There is, however, this significant 
fact which she does not bring out, that 
Froebel, the originator of the word Kin- 
dergarten, met with no success in seeking 
to establish his ideas through the Ger- 
man government or German people. It 
remained for the American educators to 
work out the kindergarten idea, which as 
an idea in our country is American, built 
upon the new education, a different psy- 
chology entirely from German formalism. 
The kindergartens even in their most for- 
mal type, have small place in Germany. 
They are entirely unassociated with their 





school systems where Froebel’s concep- 
tion of the spirit of initiative, freedom, 
and independence in the education of the 
child has never been accepted. 

Just why Miss Converse credits the 
ability of Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, to 
Germany is difficult to understand since 
he was brought to this country when an 
infant and never returned to Germany. 

We are inclined, also, to take exception 
to Miss Converse’s mention of America 
as a name given us by a German; as a 
nation we have resented this and felt it 
an injustice to Columbus that we were 
not named Columbia; we wish to keep in 
the background the dark fact that we 
were named by a German; we wish only 
advance of positive acclaim to the name 
Columbia; we certainly wish no call to 
the children to feel the name America is 
enhanced because given us by a German. 

But while Miss Converse has been gen- 
erous to a point of criticism, she cannot 
for one moment be placed with. Miss 
Miiller in intention to give to the boys 
and girls of America a contrast of Amer- 
ican life and German life with a very dis- 
paraging view of American life. Al- 
though we are confident that in reading 
this book of a Little Citizen’s series, the 
spirit of patriotism will flame with indig- 
nation with the majority of our Junior 
American citizens, and the keenness of 
their observation will spot at once the 
story as propaganda, yet there are chil- 
dren of smaller opportunity and ‘lesser 
insight who may gather distorted views 
and for whom it may create a negative 
attitude toward their own country. We 
wish that Miss Converse had considered 
more seriously some of the propaganda 
and with the practiced eye of a reviewer 
saved the desecration of a Little Citizen 
Series in a United States publication. 

In taking up the book for criticism we 
might as a consideration minor to the 
real intention of the book—its: German 
propaganda — question Miss Miiller’s 
lapses from good English in writing for 
an American child’s series. The lack of 
good English is accentuated for us to a 
marked degree because there are no edu- 
cated Americans conversing. The Amer- 
ican children of the story are poor, ignor- 
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ant and rather ill-mannered, while the 
German children have had opportunity, 
are intelligent, well-behaved, and quite 
glorified by Miss Miiller. The grown 
people of the story are similary shown; 
the German-American farmer, who 
“slaved for twenty years on a farm,” as 
he puts it, is the principal American ex- 
hibited ; the two teachers from New Eng- 
land are kept in the background as un- 
interesting, while the only [english we can 
at all tolerate is spoken by the German 
upper class people of the story. 

Yet we can, as good English speak- 
ing Americans, more easily forgive this 
putting before our boys and girls a 
murdered English than we can accept 
for them the questionable and coarse 
attempted wit, which flagrantly contin- 
ues to stare at us throughout the book. 
The uproarious laughter by the Ger- 
man family when the little girl from 
the United States, surprised over the 
first colored man she sees in Germany, 
calls him George Washington and ex- 
plains that she had known a colored 
janitor in the United States by that 
name; the ridicule of the appearance 
of two lone women, dubbing them 
“Sister Hooknose” and “Sister Pug- 
nose” and “heavy freighted frigates” ; 
referring to a child’s hand frequently 
as “her little paw”; continuous ridi- 
cule of American institutions, our 
schools, our customs, our manners, our 
songs, our inventions, and not only 
these, but at one fell swoop the whole 
fabric of our nationality, our patriot- 
ism, our growth and ideals assailed 
and demolished in ridicule and sarcasm 
—all of this in vulgar wit has, as well, 
its ear-marks of German propaganda. 

The incriminating and staggering 
major propaganda in the book is the 
conversion of John, an independent 
loyal United States little citizen, at the 
beginning of the story, to a little citi- 
zen of Germany fast becoming thor- 
oughly Germanized at the close of the 
story and quite as critical of the United 
States as are the German boys and 
girls in this book. It is a sad story 
plot to a boy or girl of the United 
States who reads with good loyal blood 


thumping in his veins. It is a story 
plot we do not wish to rehearse. That 
it should have been written or accepted 
for publication on any but German soil 
is too large a question for us to an- 
swer. 

[ shall quote for librarians, teachers 
and parents, (the guardians of our chil- 
dren), sufficiently to show the propa- 
ganda in this book which, at present, 
desecrates our public and school libra- 
ries and, I doubt not, homes, because it 
is a series put out by a publisher who 
has the right-of-way to our school lists, 
and the series is recommended by Li- 
brary Boards, Library Associations, and 
the A. L. A. Booklist. 

This, on our American schools and 
American children: 

Elsbeth’s knowledge of Anierican slang 
was most deficient. She had never attended 
a public school and had known hardly any 
American children, for her mother, who 
had been her teacher and constant compan- 
ion, had disapproved of both. 

Nearly all the older children in this Ger- 
man-American family gathering were like 
John and Anna and Marie, who, in the pub- 
lic schools had learned that it was a dis- 
grace to be anything but “a born Amer- 
ican.” Like the Jewish and Italian and 
Chinese children, they had been called 
names if they showed the slightest trace 
of belonging to any of the older nations. 
Tt was the fear of being branded “Dutchies” 
that had made them more than willing to 
give up what was venerable and precious, 
and over-anxious to adopt the new, even if 
it should happen to be shoddy and crude. 

Germany prepared to teach the 
whole world is set forth frequently in 
talks to John by Bauer, a German- 
American. Trying to content John 
with Germany, he says: 

Haven’t you noticed how happy most of 
the people look—lots happier than they do 
over in the United States? 

Get your education here by all means; 
Germany is all right for that, tip top, in 
fact; and then come out to develop our 
country. ’ ' 

You’d better stay in Germany for a while 
yet, and learn all you can from Germans; 
they’re away ahead of us in most every- 
thing except principles of national govern- 
ment. 

And John, in a letter, says: 

Mr. Bauer wants me to come to Nebraska 
some day when I know all about scientific 
farming. He says I can learn that best in 
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Germany where they’ve done that kind of 
scientific farming for several hundred years. 

The only reference to farming in the 
United States is when Bauer gives his 
experiences: 

I couldn’t begin to tell you about them 
first years of pioneer farming. It was lots 
worse than doing three years of military 
service would have been. But twenty years 
of slavery changed the desert. 

Later, in John’s school days when he 
is beginning to see things as the Ger- 
mans see them he writes: 

My—but you just bet these German kids 
have to work—boys too! Ernest Konig and 
Fritz Truemann who’re preparing for uni- 
versity, study cight hours a day for six 
days in the week and forty-two weeks in 
the year. Elsbeth and I figured out the 
other day, and that’s two thousand sixteen 
hours per year, that is, about nine hundred 
hours more than we have to in America. 

Apparently that is conclusive evi- 
dence that they are much better edu- 
cated in Germany. Do we care to have 
our children get the dead lock-step idea 
of education? Isn’t it possible for some 
American boys to make this prepara- 
tion in nine hundred hours a year? 
Isn’t it quite possible that we have ad- 
vanced to lopping off some non-essen- 
tials from the two thousand sixteen 
hours of German grind? 

In Miss Miller’s selection of songs 
that were sung on the boat, the Ger- 
man songs are from their best, but the 
American songs made prominent are 
“Yankee Doodle” and “John Brown’s 
Body.” 

“Yankee Doodle,” John ordered. At this 
there might have been seen just a tiny 
wrinkle in Elsbeth’s aristocratic little nose, 
but she started the tune. Everybody joined 
in enthusiastically, even Elsbeth who, in 
spite of herself, liked the jolly trot of the 
rhythm. After the first verse, however, the 
chorus thinned out considerably, and finally 
ceased altogether. But it was the same 
with all of the songs they tried, the first 
verse strong, the second verse faint, the 
third a hum, then silence. It all reminded 
Elsbeth of a patriotic symphony she heard 
the orchestra play one Memorial Day. It 
had begun with a tremendous clang-bang of 
instruments, a veritable mountain of noisy 
sound out of which, at the end, had trailed 
the thin melody of “Yankee Doodle” played 
by a few nasal bassoons. “It’s just like an 
elephant’s tail, Mamma, isn’t it?” she had 
remarked to her mother on that occasion. 


“Pray, what song do you know?” she now 
asked a little disdainfully when even My 
Country Tis of Thee for which they all 
rose to their feet with a flourish, had died 
away in the same ridiculous fashion. “John 
Brown’s Body,” somebody shouted. But be- 
fore they could begin that dirge the lunch 
gong sounded. 

Then, a few days later a great con- 
trast is portrayed by the author in the 
fervor and_ intelligence manifested 
when selections considered their best 
German airs are sung by the German 
people on the boat. 

“Fools and Americans travel first 
class” is evidently intended as wit, but 
scem’s poor taste in an American 
child’s series. 

Miss Miller has gone out of her way 
in search of all the flaws posible to 
make her touch personal—rudely per- 
sonal it is, to put it mildly. Through- 
out the book you look in vain for some 
of the fine things which might have ap- 
pealed to even a foreigner in our land, 
but on the contrary you are aghast over 
the thought of a woman in America 
daring to openly revile the personal 
life of those she is living with. We can 
scarcely take as wit, or a joke, or truth, 
for that matter, considering the Amer- 
ican and English people in general, this 
depicting of the Americans arriving 
late as some grand review in Germany: 

All those hundreds of thousands seemed 
to have come in time. While our friends 
were scrambling into their seats they had 
to listen to embarrassing comments such 
as, “Some people will never be on time,” 
or “They must be English—-nobody to equal 
the Anglo-Saxon for lack of consideration.” 

John never thought of trying to whip 
a German lad, but he must hunt up that 
English lad and whip him. 

The bombastic tendency of the Ger- 
man as he attempts to instruct the 
American people has come to us, with 
no veiling of the insults, from Miss 
Miller in the German Captain’s mis- 
sion when the toasts were drunk. 

“Your health,’ said the Captain bowing 
to his "guests and clinking glasses with each 
individually. It was evident that the Amer- 
icans in the party did not know how to per- 
form this rather ceremonious act. “Take 


hold of the stem of your glass with three 
fingers,” commanded the captain, seeing 
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that Mrs Bauer, Mrs Gutmann, John and 
Anna had clutched theirs in American fash- 
ion. “Now balance it lightly.” 

And so he proceeds with directions and 
corrections. Then follows this conver- 
sation, the contumely of which it would 
be hard to match: 

“Our young Americans will have to learn 
another thing when they get over to Ger- 
many,” remarked the Captain hilariously— 
“IT know what you mean,” Bauer said, shak- 
ing his glass to catch a luscious cherry. “I 
myself ain’t what you'd call a connoisseur, 
but it hurts even me to See our people gulp 
down good and bad things, indiscriminately. 
They pour down pink lemonade, and_ they’d 
pour down nectar if they had it. It’s the 
same way with food; gobble, gobble, gob- 
ble, git.” 

One of the most personal things and 
a shock to our moral fibre is the refer- 
ence to Tiffany, and business relations. 

Her father (Sister Pugnose) an old fash- 
ioned idealist and dreamer (a_ German) 
came to New York—worked for Tiffany, be- 
came Head of Department—but was _ too 
simple to deal with the jealous and dishon- 
est employers and with shrewdness of 
rivals. 

Then “Sister Pugnose” is made ridic- 
ulous because she is homesick for the 
United States. 

This criticism of the book “Elsbeth” 
does not mean that I have reviewed in 
full the subtle attempt to exploit with 
our American children Germany “‘iiber 
alles,’ but I believe it to be a sufficient 
showing for a holocaust of these books 
in the publishing house, libraries, 
schools and homes. 

MyrtTLeE FARNHAM, 
Primary Supervisor Public Schools. 
Racine, Wis. 





In most libraries it is easy to gain 
permission to visit after hours the 
room in which new books are received. 
In a library which adds a few thousand 
books each year a visit to the receiv- 
ing room, usually the room of the cata- 
loger, can well be made weekly, if not 
oftener. It seems unnecessary to say 
that a constant study of new period- 
icals as they come is absolutely indis- 
pensable to such knowledge of the li- 
brary’s resources as that assistant must 
have who hopes to advance. } See 


Reconstruction and Child Labor Day 


The usual appeal will doubtless be 
issued by the National Child Labor 
committee urging librarians to aid in 
the celebration of Child Labor Day, 
January 26. It will hardly overlook 
emphasis of the fact that we need to 
observe this day as we never have be- 
fore and that the coming year should 
sec the beginnings or strengthening of 
more radical efforts to give our chil- 
dren—all our children—their right to 
health, education and a chance to be- 
come happy, useful citizens. We shall 
need such citizens ten and twenty years 
from now even more than we need 
them now. The children of today have 
a huge task awaiting their tomorrow; 
they have a sad heritage, for they will 
never know, as most of their parents 
have known, a world free from the 
shadows cast by a bitter, world-devas- 
tating war. Let us do what we can 
now to give them a happy youth-time, 
and to prepare them for the tasks that 
loom just ahead. 

The draft has given us a rough meas- 
ure of the physical status of the young 
men who were children a short 10 or 
15 years ago. Of the defects which 
debarred a third of them from service 
with the colors, we are told that many 
were due to conditions which could 
have been prevented in childhood—a 
fact that has been used to good effect 
in the recent country-wide campaign 
of weighing and measuring children 
under six. This test will give us a 
rough indication of the physical condi- 
tion of the youngest members of our 
national family, and on it is already 
being based valuable remedial work, so 
that fewer defects will be found in our 
young men, and young women, too, 
15 and 20 years from now. But what 
about the children and youth between 
these two groups, who are to inherit 
the tasks of reconstruction? 

This is the age group from which the 
child laborer is recruited. Can any 
one point to a more patriotic service 
than the task of withholding these chil- 
dren from the clutch of industry, giv- 
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ing back to those now in it a chance for 
normal growth, education, and the life 
of a free youth, where that is still pos- 
sible, and, where it is not, affording 
them the opportunities that are yet 
within their mental or physical power 
to grasp? The draft furnished an edu- 
cational as well as a physical test. In 
the first draft there were registered 
700,000 men who could not read or 
write, and it is estimated that the sec- 
ond registration would increase this 
number to 2,000,000. Certainly a man 
unable to read the manual of arms or 
the orders on the bulletin boards, or 
understand the signals in time of bat- 
tle can hardly make a good soldier ; nor 
does he make a good citizen. Are we 
going to remove this disgrace before 
the boys of today are old enough to be 
called on to defend their country, if 
need be? If so, one of the first steps 
to take is to exclude him from labor 
which precludes his attendance at 
school. 

In the comparatively short time we 
were engaged in the war, a disconcert- 
ingly large number of children went 
into industry, and the child-labor laws 
in many industrial centers were ig- 
nored. There was a large increase in 
the number of “vacation permits” 
given, which allowed a child to work 
outside school hours or continuously 
during the vacation period. Rapid sur- 
veys made by Children’s Bureau ex- 
perts in several large cities revealed 
these and other conditions which 
showed the need of a “Back-to-School” 
drive. This campaign is now being 
conducted throughout the country by 
the Child Welfare committees of the 
State councils of defense, and libra- 
rians are, for the most part, conversant 
with its methods of work. Those who 
are not can receive the leaflet (Chil- 
dren’s Year leaflet, No. 7) from the 
Children’s Bureau on request; also a 
later one (No. 9) on Scholarships for 
children, a project by which children 
can be kept in school who without the 
small sum of money provided by these 
scholarships would be forced to go to 
work. 
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The cessation of the war has re- 
moved the excuse for retaining these 
children in industry, just as it has for 
failure to enforce child-labor and 
school-attendance laws. Patriotism de- 
mands that opportunity be given them 
for preparation for their future work. 
The British labor leader, Arthur Hen- 
derson, said, “Hands off the children! 
They are the future of the nation.” 
But Britain went further than that; 
she has now in Parliament bills pro- 
viding for better education, physical 
training, and the teaching of occupa- 
tions, and she has furnished funds to 
provide children’s play centers. 

Our country now ranks eleventh in 
its infant-mortality rate; New Zealand 


has half the loss each year. The slogan — 


with which Children’s Year was 
launched is “Save 100,000 babies and 
give the children a square deal.” It 
should be easy to save a third of the 
300,000 babies and children under five 
who die every year, for authorities 
state that half could be saved with 
proper care, but it is far less simple to 
give our children a “Square deal.” 
We shall not do this till every child 
now in industry is given the chance 
for a public-school education—that 
minimum requirement for preparation 
for citizenship and a useful life. 

In many communities the Child Wel- 
fare committee will on Child Labor 
Day report at a public meeting their 
findings from the Back-to-School drive. 
Librarians can codperate with them in 
preparation for this meeting, not only 
in aiding with the program but in 
arousing public interest and increasing 
the average of intelligence on the prob- 
lems of child labor by adding the best 
material you can afford to buy and then 
by advertising it. Suggest to the 
woman’s clubs and the commercial or 
other men’s clubs that they observe the 
day at their regular meetings, and pos- 
sibly by launching plans for remedying 
conditions revealed by the drive in the 
town or county, or by planning work 
in codperation with the Child Welfare 
Committee. 

The books and bulletins in the ap- 
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pended list represent only a minimum 
of the material that is available; they 
have been selected as a reasonable col- 
lection for libraries having a small fund 
and only the average demand. For 
any definite study the librarian will 
need to look further. 
Etva L. Bascom, 

In charge of Library Codperation, Chil- 

dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

January 26, 1919. 

Books 

Addams, Jane. The spirit of youth and 
the city streets; chapter 5, p. 107-135, Youth 
in industry. 1910. 162 p Macmillan 50c. 

Bullock, E. D., Poser Selected articles 
on child labor. 1915. 238 p. Wilson $1.25. 

Clopper, E. N. Child labor in city streets. 
1913. 280 p. Macmillan $1.25. 

Kelley, Mrs Florence. Some ethical 
gains through legislation: chapters 1-2. p. 
3-104. The right to childhood; The child, 
the state, and the nation. 1905. 341 p. Mac- 
millan $1.25. 

Mangold, G. B. Problems of child wel- 
fare: part 4, p. 271-341. Child labor. 1914. 
522 pp. Macmillan $2. 

National Child Labor Committee. Child 
labor a national problem (Child labor bulle- 
tin, vol. 3, no. 1). 1914. 200 p. Published 
by Committee, 105 E. 22d st., New York, $1. 

National Child Labor Committee. Child 
labor bulletins (quarterly). Published by 
Committee, $2 a year. 

These bulletins contain excellent material 
on current conditions, problems and prog- 
ress. Each number has a_distinct topic: 
Children in the canneries, February, 1913; 
in cotton industry, May, 1913; in glass in- 
dustry, August, 1914; in agriculture, Febru- 
ary, 1917 and May, 1918. 

The Survey (weekly). Published by Sur- 
vey Associates, 112 E. 19th st., New York 
City, $4 a year. 

Towne, E. T. Social problems: chapter 
4, p. 59-81, Child labor. 1916. 406 p. Mac- 
millan $1. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Sum- 
mary of the report on condition of women 
and child wage earners in the United States. 
1916. 445 p. oe of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 45c. 

Chapter 6, Beginnings of child labor leg- 
islation in certain states; chapter 7, Condi- 
tions under which children leave school to 
go to work; Juvenile delinquency and its 
relation to employment. 

Pamphlets 

The Children’s Bureau and the National 
Child Labor Committee, and state commit- 
tees where they exist, have bulletins and 
reprints not listed here which are valuable 
for further reading or study. Lists will be 
sent on request. 
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Back-to-School Drive. 1918. 8 p.  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., free. 

Children’s Year leaflet no. 7, announcing 
a national campaign to urge the return to 
school of all children of school age, and 
furnishing good arguments against keeping 
the child in industry. 

First of a series of Back-to-School leaf- 
lets. Later ones are: 

9. Scholarships for children. 

10. Advising children leaving school for 
employment in their choice of occupation. 

11. Employment certificate system and 
safeguarding of the compulsory attendance 
system. 

12. The visiting teacher as a remedy fot 
truancy and non-attendance. 

13. Survey of child-labor legislation. 

Lovejoy, O. R. Child labor and health 
(Child Labor bulletin, vol. 1, no. 4, Febru- 
ary, 1913, p. 57-68). National Child Labor 
Committee. 

McIntire, Ruth. Children in agriculture. 
1918. 16 p. National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. 

Monahan, A. C. The rural child labor 
problem. 1917. 7 p. National Child Labor 
Committee. 5c. 

Rochester, Anna. Child labor in warring 
— 1918. 11 p. Children’s Bureau, 
ree, 

Sumner, H. L. Standards applicable to 
child labor. 1917. 11 p. Children’s Bu- 
reau, free. 

National Child Labor Committee. Street 
workers. 1915. 12 p. Published by Com- 
mittee, 5c. 

Taylor, F. I. Child labor in your state, 
a study outline. 1917. 16 p. National Child 
Labor Committee, 5c. 

Taylor, F. I. Physical welfare of em- 
ployed children. 1918. 12 p. National 
Child Labor Committee. 





Pamphlet Material on Topics of 
the Times 

A series of pamphlets planned by 
the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass., will be 
carried forward regardless of the de- 
mobilization of the S. A. T. C. Some 
of these pamphlets make first-class li- 
brary material and may be obtained 
from the Peace foundation as long as 
they last. “German attempts to di- 
vide Belgium,” “The Monroe Doctrine 
after the war,” “What we are fighting 
for,” “The background of the War,” 
“Historigal light on the league to en- 
force peace, ” “Questions on “the issues 
of the war,” are some of the pamphlets 
available. 
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Making a request for these pam- 
phlets involves no obligation whatever as 
to their use, and application should 
be made directly to the various organi- 
zations mentioned. 

The secretary of the World peace 
foundation or the chairman of the Na- 
tional board for historical service, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. 
C., will be glad to receive suggestions 
that will put into circulation the mate- 
rial issued and to preserve and further 
any cooperation between these _ insti- 
tutions and the great problems which 
confront the democracy as a result of 
our participation in the war. 

The War Department committee on 
Education and special training will 
continue in some degree their investi- 
gations and plans for the War Issues 
course which was to have been given 
toine S.A. T. C. 

The publications of the Committee 
on public information are still in a 
considerable stock and may be ob- 
tained by the colleges as long as the 
supply lasts with no charge except 
for carriage. A list of the publications 
available will be sent out by the World 
peace foundation on request. 

The publications of the Carnegie en- 
dowment for international peace will 
send their pamphlets numbered 3 to 20 
and other publications of the Endow- 
ment on application to the Secretary, 
2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

The publications of the American 
association for international concilia- 
tion may be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the association, Sub-station 84, 
New York City. 





A recent request at the Detroit public 
library for a book of chanties disclosed 
the fact that a Seascout Division of the 
Detroit Boy Scqut Chapter is in forma- 
tion. The pamphlet A Revised Plan for 


Seascouting, Boy Scouts of America has 
been added to the library recently. In 
it are stated the rules and requirements 
of Seascouting. Only First Class Scouts 
may be enrolled as seascouts. “The five 
grades or classes for the Seascout cor- 
respond to the five classes of ship. 
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Libraries and the New Food Program 

With the coming of peace each one 
of us must take up his work in a new 
world. As a nation we have passed 
the youthful stage of exploitation; we 
must begin the thrifty utilization of 
every piece of land, every bit of raw 
material, every ounce of man and 
woman power. It is now that the li- 
braries can give to the country their 
full measure of service as community 
centers of information; for intensive 
cultivation of land, economic manage- 
ment of industry, scientific care of the 
home, all demand the knowledge stored 
in our books. ° 

The libraries have already done 
splendid work for the Government and 
they are now making plans for the 
great task ahead. In this they have 
many natural advantages for commu- 
nity work; they are organized to reach 
all the people, young and old, rich and 
poor; they occupy public buildings, 
usually open both day and evening; 
and, most important of all, they have 
in stock the knowledge and informa- 
tion on which intelligent reconstruc- 
tion work must be founded. 

The Food Administration has _ al- 
ready presented to the libraries a new 
program of education having as its 
basis a knowledge of world food con- 
ditions and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the famine-stricken countries of 
Europe. Mr Hoover, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the librarians of the United 
States recently said: 


As the Educational Extension Centers of 
American schools you have the opportunity 
of presenting to your patrons the food in- 
formation they must have in order that they 
may understand why we must send across 
the water more food this year than we sent 
last year. Your libraries are already 
equipped with much material on the subject 
of thoughtful economy and sensible thrift. 
We count on you to give a prominent place 
to all printed words which will help to 
strengthen and explain the food needs of 
the world and to inform the American peo- 
ple of the work before them. 

Your task is indeed a responsible one, as 
these are times when no loyal American 
who knows his duty will fail to do it. 

The duty directly before us as a na- 


tion is to supply the hungry people of 
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Europe with a minimum of 20,000,000 
tons of foodstuffs. At present the 
shadow of famine is spreading swiftly 
over Europe. Anarchy and bolshevism 
follow in its trail; for no government 
can stand which is unable to feed its 
people. If there is to be world peace, 
it must be safeguarded by equal and 
generous sharing of the world food 
supply. 

To stimulate the growing “world 
conscience” America is, then, the 
immediate reconstruction task of our 
educational institutions. As commu- 
nity centers of information the libraries 
should be able to give an accurate pic- 
ture of present-day conditions among 
the allies and the liberated people of 
Europe. 

In showing the relation of food to 
stability of governments, they can 
visualize the autocratic food power of 
the Roman Empire, the disastrous re- 
sults of Germany’s food forays upon 
her neighbors, the complete debauche 
in starving Russia. 

On the other hand, they can present 
our democratic method of saving and 
sharing food, whereby the individual in 
every nation does his share to support 
the common table of the world. With 
some background of the political and 
economic power of food, the librarian 
can develop a program of education 
which will reach his own community. 

The Food Administration offers the 
following suggestive outline of meth- 
ods of placing this educational program 
before the people: 

1. You can reserve one bulletin board for 

food conservation notes only. 

2. You can keep before your public the 
food news of the day. 

3. You can arrange for talks on the food 
problem of the world and famine con- 
ditions among the peoples of Europe. 

4. You can furnish the local papers with 
book lists and with brief reviews of im- 
portant books and articles on food. 

5. You can give prominent place to recent 
works on commercial geography, eco- 
nomics and agriculture. 

6. You can develop a children’s food in- 
formation corner. 

7. You can collect and make easily acces- 
sible to the public, material on local 
products and food industries. 


8. You can enlist the services of women’s 
clubs and school art classes in prepar- 
ing exhibits. 

9. You can display maps, charts or pictures 
illustrating food production and food 
needs of the world. 

10. You can collect as part of your com- 
munity war history, material illustrating 
the organization and work of your local 
Food Administration. 


AticeE O. Davis. 
U. S. Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 





Children’s Book List for Food Infor- 
mation Corner 


A note from the Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C 
The libraries can help the schools by 
placing in the “Children’s food informa- 
tion corner” certain books which will 
give a better understanding of the world’s 
food problems. They may be grouped as 
follows: 
Commercial Geography 
Geographical Readers 
Food: Histories 
Food Arithmetic 
Food & Diet 
General 
Commercial geography 
Text-book of Commercial geography, 
Adams, C. C. ; 
Commercial geography, Brigham, A. P., 
Ginn, 718 : 
Elementary Economic geography, Dryer, 
Chas. R., Am. Bk. Co. 
Commercial geography, an atlas ne raw ma- 
terials, Jefferson, Mark, Ginn, 
Commercial and a ren ns Kel- 
ler & Bishop, Ginn, 712. 
Commercial thom Oy Robinson, E. V. 
Geography of commerce and _ industry, 
Rocheleau, W. F. 
Geographical readers 
Geography reader, Allen,.Nellie B., 4 v., 
Ginn. ; 
Geographical readers, Carpenter, 6 v 
Our World reader, Hall. ” 
Picturesque geographical reader, King, 6 v. 
Food histories 
The wheat industry, Bengston & Griffith. 
Sugar, Peeps at Industry Series, Browne, 
Adam, 711. ‘ 
How the world is fed, Carpenter. 
How we are fed, Chamberlain. 
Home life in colonial days, Earle, Alice M., 
Crosset, 98. 


Food and table customs of early American 


settlers, Earle, Alice M. 
Pilgrim stories, Pumphrey, Margaret. 
Great American industries, Roucheleau, 
W., F., Flanagan, ’06. 
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Docas, the Indian boy of Santa Clara, Sned- 
den, G. S., Heath, ’99, 

Commercial raw materials, their origin, 
preparation and uses, Toothaker, C. R., 
Ginn, ’05. 

How man makes markets, Werther, W. B., 
Macmillan, 717. 

Food arithmetic 

Food problems, Farmer, A. N., & Hunting- 
ton, J. R., Ginn, 718. 

Food and diet 

What to do for Uncle Sam, Baily. 

Food and health, Kinnie, H., & Cooley, 
A. M., Macmillan, 16. 

General 

Industrial studies of the U. S., Allen, Nellie 
B., Ginn, 710. 

Foods and their uses, Carpenter, F. G. 

Food guide for War Service at home, Food 
Administration, Scribners, 718. 

Food and the war, Food Administration, 
Houghton, ’18. 

Food saving and sharing, Food Administra- 
tion, Doubleday, 718. 

World’s commercial products, 
W. G.. & Chandler, S. E. 

Story of foods, Crissey, Forrest, Rand, 717. 

Stories of thrift for Young Americans, 
Pritchard & Turkington, Scribners, ’15. 

Our Country’s call to service, Studebaker, 

., (Pt. 1, Food Conservation), Scott, 


Freeman, 


” 
’ 





Books for Foreigners. 


Very easy books for beginners in English 
Pierson—Lives of the presidents in words 
of one syllable. 
Pierson—History of the U. S. 
one syllable. 
Pollard—History of the Old Testament. 
Judd—Wigwam stories. 
Brooks—True story of Christopher Colum- 
bus. 
Brooks—True story of Abraham Lincoln. 
Pratt—DeSoto, Marquette and LaSalle. 
Gordy—Stories of later American history. 
Dodge—Stories of American history. 


Books for readers a little more advanced 


Clemens—Life on the Mississippi. 
London—Call of the wild. 
London—White Fang. 
Duncan—Dr. Luke of the Labrador 
Hale—Man without a country. 
DeFoe—Robinson Crusoe. 
Burton—Four American patriots. 
Tohnston—Famous frontiersmen. 
Stewart—Letters of a woman homesteader. 
Herdman—Story of the U. S. 
Parkman—Heroes of today. 
White—Blazed trail stories. 


in words of 





Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Alcott—Little women. 
Meadowcroft—Life of Edison. 

Ford’s Biography. 

Faris—Stories from our history. 


Library War Service 


The War Service committee held a 
meeting at the New York public library 
on November 30. The following were 
present: 

J. I. Wyer, Jr., chairman, E. H. An- 
derson, C. F. D. Belden, R. R. Bowker, 
Electra G..Doren and Frank P. Hill, a 
quorum of the committee; also W. W. 
Bishop, president of the A. L. A., Carl 
H. Milam, representing the Director- 
General of the Library War Service, 
and George B. Utley, Executive secre- 
tary, were present. 

Dr. F. P. Hill, chairman of the War 
Finance committee, reported that the 
campaign had been successful, the sum 
subscribed up to the present being ap- 
proximately $205,000,000, and that the 
American Library Association will re- 
ceive as its quota at least $3,500,000. 

It was decided, owing to the present 
war conditions to abandon the exten- 
sive book drive which was set for Janu- 
ary, 1919. Further collection of books 
was referred to the headquarters of the 
Library War Service with power. 

The American Security and Trust 
Company of Washington, D. C., was 
designated treasurer of the second war 
fund and this amount is to be kept sep- 
arate from the first fund. 

It was voted that state directors be 
requested to make immediate remit- 
tance of any funds still in their hands 
arising from the first library war fund 
or received from the sale of old books 
or magazines. 

A vote of sincere thanks of the Amer- 
ican Library Association was given to 
Mr Frank A. Vanderlip for his splen- 
did work in behalf of the United War 
Work Campaign. 

It was also voted that the sum of 
$1500 from available unexpended bal- 
ances of the first war fund be appro- 
priated to the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board, to be expended in the prepara- 
tion of “After-War Reading Lists,” un- 
der the direction of Joseph A. Wheeler, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

A word from Dr Putnam, Director- 
General of the Library War Service, 
says there is a serious shortage of 
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books for wounded men in army hos- 
pitals and that every returning trans- 
port increases the need. In order to 
meet this demand there must be a cali 
upon the public for immediate gifts of 
books. The greatest need is for good 
recent fiction.. It is hoped that the 
Christmas spirit will move the people 
to give books out of the multitude they 
have or can buy. The books being pur- 
chased are chiefly of a technical nature 
for educational material and do not 
meet the demand for recreational litera- 
ture as the funds must be conserved to 
the limit. 

Anne Van Cleve Taggart, Pratt ’10, 
has been made hospital librarian at 
Camp Mills. 


Anna A. MacDonald, Pratt ’08, has 
gone abroad to organize libraries under 
the American Library Association. 

Kate D. Ferguson, Illinois, °14-16, 
has been released from her position as 
assistant librarian at Camp Hancock, 
Ga., and will sail for France to engage 
in overseas war library service on De- 
cember 28. 

Louise Fast, formerly librarian of 
Tiffin, Ohio, who has been doing li- 
brary work in Boston and recently 
working for the Smith College unit in 
New York, has been assigned to over- 
seas work by the American Library 
Association. 

Dr. Herbert Putnam has gone to 
France to take personal cognizance of 
the library service that is being ex- 
tended under the new conditions over- 
seas. Carl H. Milam will be acting Di- 
rector-General in Washington in Dr. 
Putnam’s absence. 

Earl H. Manchester of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago library, and who has 
spent practically the past year as li- 
brarian at Fort Sill and at Camp Grant, 
has sailed for France to join the staff 
of library workers there. 

W. H. Kerr of the State normal school 
of Emporia, Kansas, and his wife, sailed 
for France, December 16, to assist in the 
educational work that falls to the lot of 
the staff of the American Library Asso- 


ciation in connection with the military li- 
braries overseas. 


It was taken as the sense of the War 
Service Committee that the activities of 
this sub-committee shall end with the 
discharge of the War Service Committee 
unless the sub-committee shall be con- 
tinued as a special committee of the A. 
| oe. 

A plan was submitted by the commit- 
tee on library research as War Service 
(E. C. Richardson, chairman; H. H. Ly- 
denberg and H. H. B. Meyer) which was 
received and the committee authorized to 
proceed to work according to the pro- 
gram as outlined in its “Plan for work” 
with the understanding that it was not 
to incur expense in behalf of the War 
Service Committee without further au- 
thorization except nominal expense for 
postage, stationery and clerical service. 


In answer to a request presented to 
Mr F. H. Rawson, president of the 
Union Trust Co. of Chicago, who repre- 
sented the A. L. A. in the Seven in One 
drive recently, to speak of the impres- 
sions he gained, he responded as fol- 
lows: 

The recent Chicago United War 
Work campaign embracing the Ameri- 
can Library Association has come to a 
successful close for the seven organiza- 
tions which were benefited by it. 
The first American Library War Drive 
was an individual drive held in No- 
vember of 1917. I was chairman of the 
Chicago committee, and much to my 
surprise, found that the cause was not 
a popular one, and a great deal of edu- 
cational and missionary work had tc 
be done among influential and wealthy 
people. It was somewhat amazing how 
little did they, or any of us, know how 
great a part were books and libraries to 
play in the coming year both from the 
standpoint of educational and military 
knowledge and from a standpoint of 
recreation. Thanks to the earnest co- 
operation of a very efficient team of 
workers, we succeeded jn raising our 
quota in Chicago of $100,000, which 
compared more than favorably with 
some of the other large cities. 
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In this last Drive, the American Li- 
brary Association was only one factor 
and from a monetary standpoint, a 
small one at that, but it was interesting 
to note the changed sentiment and 
viewpoint of the country with regard 
to library work. Due largely to race 
or religious prejudices, some of the or- 
ganizations interested in this United 
War Work Campaign were criticized, 
but I have not heard one word of criti- 
cism about the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s part of it. This is just an ex- 
ample of how the American people 
have acquired an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of war needs. 

Those who are in a position to judge, 
know full well the great value books 
have been in the cantonments and 
other places and the magnificent work 
done by the staff engaged in their dis- 
tribution and care. In all probability 
there will not be another drive, but 
there is no doubt that there will be an 
increased desire on the part of the sol- 
diers and sailors to continue their read- 
ing in light literature as well as books 
of an educational nature, which will be 
a lasting benefit. to them, long after 
they have donned civilian clothes and 
gone back to their various avocations. 

The fact that our goal was reached 
and the drive was successful will be a 
never-ending source of pleasure and 
gratification for those who were priv- 
ileged to participate in it. 

Yours very truly, 
F. H. Rawson. 

Alice Hegan Rice, in the December 
Red Cross Magazine, tells of her work 
at Camp Taylor in connection with the 
A. L. A. She says: 

In one draft of 9,500 at Camp Taylor, 800 
were illiterates. Of these 100 were foreign- 
ers, leaving 700 illiterate white Americans! 
Many of the recruits come from the Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky mountains, and have 
had little education. The story is told of 
one boy who on reaching camp was sur- 
prised to find that he was not in France. 
“They tole me,” he said, “that I’d ride on a 
railroad train and crost a big body of water 
to git to Franeé, and I done it.” 





Success in anything is determined by 
the spirit that is at work. 


Libraries 


Library Meetings 

Chicago— The December meeting of 
the Chicago library club was held at 
the Ryerson library of the Art Insti- 
tute, Mr J. C. Bay presiding. 

Mr William Teal of the John Crerar 
library told of his experiences as li- 
brarian at Camp Humphreys, Va. 

Mr Teal said that Camp Humphreys 
has one of the best camp libraries in 
the U. S.—a collection that nimbered 
6,000 books last August. About half 
of these books are fiction and_ half 
technical books, largely engineering. 
The library has 14 branches, each of 
which has from 500 to 700 volumes. 
The library worked in great harmony 
with the officers and soldiers and was 
greatly helped by Library War Service 
headquarters, by the Library of Con- 
gress and other libraries. Mr. Teal 
told very brightly many personal ex- 
periences, as well as humorous occur- 
rences in the work, and give a vivid pic- 
ture of the daily life of the camp. 

Mr George B. Utley opened a dis- 
cussion on “The share of the librarian 
in the work of reconstruction.” Mr 
Utley said that we must clarify our 
ideas of what reconstruction is going 
to be and formulate just what we mean 
by that term. He spoke of how recon- 
struction will effect the A. L. A. and 
said that one of the needs will be a 
field representative, to put library serv- 
ice in industrial plants, base hospitals 
and in small towns, in states that have 
no library commission. Another phase 
of the work is Americanization, which 
Mr Utley said has made more advance 
in 18 months than it would have done 
in 20 years without the war. Another 
important line of work will be to help 
librarians find positions and to help 
trustees find librarians. 

Miss M. E. Ahern spoke briefly on 
after the war expectations that will 
be held over public library service, 
and Americanization. She questioned 
whether the libraries of Chicago were 
doing their full part in making over 
into Americans the great mass of for- 
eigners among them. She outlined a 
very interesting program for a fthree- 
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days meeting to be held in Chicago, 
December 27, 28 and 29, where these 
questions were to be discussed. 

She called it a blot on the fame 
of educational effort that Black Hand 
and other foreign evils were so strong 
in America and evoked so little effort 
among intelligent people for their 
eradication. 

Dr Clement W. Andrews of the 
John Crerar library expressed the 
opinion that an extended and intensive 
pursual of the work that most libraries 
are doing will be all that is possible or 
needed to meet the demands of return- 
ing soldiers. 

The club was fortunate in having 
Dr W. Dawson Johnston, librarian of 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, as a guest. When called upon to 
speak by the president, Dr Johnston 
said that he had looked forward to the 
time when the A. L. A. would render 
service to the whole country and that 
the war had demonstrated that the 
time has come. He said that the A. L. 
A. must look to Federal bureaus for 
help if it is to render national service. 
He also said that we must have the 
guidance of specialists in reconstruc- 
tion and Americanization work and 
that if we will agree upon what is de- 
sirable it will be possible. 

JANeT M. GREEN, 
Secretary. 
Missouri 

The annual meeting of the Missouri 
library association has been postponed 
until next year because of the influenza 
epidemic. H. L. WHEELER. 

Montana 

The meeting of the Montana state 
library association, scheduled for No- 
vember 25-27, was not held because of 
the influenza conditions in the state. 

M. W. FEIGHNER, Secretary. 





“Hold tight to your Liberty bonds; 
they are the best investment in the world. 
Don’t let anyone induce you to sell them 
or trade them in for some other so-called 
‘security.’ Keep your Liberty bonds and 
your Liberty bonds will keep you.” 


Interesting Things in Print 


Marion R. Nims of the News com- 
mittee of the Women’s committee, 
Council of National Defense, has is- 
sued a bibliography of Women in the 
war. 

The St. Paul public library has is- 
sued a most attractive and interesting 
list of sea stories for boys and girls. 
The list is annotated and suggests 
continuation of similar reading. 


The library of the United States de- 
partment of labor at Washington has 
issued a bibliography of material in 
that library on reconstruction. It was 
compiled by Laura A. Thompson, con- 
tains over 400 entries and has a subject 
index. A more comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy is in preparation. 


The November number of the Open 
Shelf, Cleveland public library, was a 
memorial number for the late lamented 
William Howard Brett. It contained 
resolutions from various organizations 
and tributes to his memory from indi- 
viduals more or less associated with 
him or interested in his work. 


A list of 106 of the best new 
juveniles, 1918-1919, in completely re- 
sewed and original publishers’ covers 
re-enforced for use in public and school 
libraries, has been issued by the H. R. 
Huntting Co. The list may be had on 
application. 


The science of business now demands 
that every worker knows his particular 
line as well as a college professor 
knows his. Lack of study is evidence 
of stagnation. Development proceeds 
from the heart of the best vocational, 
industrial, commercial, technical, psy- 
chological and _ philosophical books. 
Every official or employee who wants 
to know specifically how to handle him- 
self, his job and_ his _ future, 
should have close at hand a modern 
book to help him solve each problem. 
—Bulletin of St. Paul library. 


The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
published a pamphlet which lists books 
and magazine articles on the war work 
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of the seven organizations which have 
united in the campaign. This list, en- 
titled “War Welfare Organizations,” 
was distributed widely by the various 
agencies of the library. 


The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh has 
issued an index to certain book reviews 
appearing in the scientific, technical and 
trade journals currently received in the 
Technology department of that library. 
In the preface attention is called to the 
fact that it is an index to reviews. “Since 
many of the reviews are carelessly done, 
the information given is in many cases 
both inaccurate and incomplete.” The 
index is an exact copy of cards filed in 
the book review index in the library. The 
arrangement is by authors of the vol- 
umes reviewed. 


The leading article of the November 
Bulletin of the New York public library 
is a most interesting description of 
“The war zone in graphic art” as illus- 
trated by the exhibition in the Print 
room of the library at the present time. 
It is not possible here to give the in- 
terest and atmosphere of the writer. 
Mr Frank Weitenkampf, but when one 
remembers the richness of art drawn 
from the very region where destruction 
has prevailed for the past four years 
one will find the added interest in the 
explanation that these are “Etchings 
and other prints illustrating Eastern 
France and Belgium during the seven- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries.” The 
wide range of the exhibition makes it 
true that “the interest lies in the illus- 
tration of such national and individual 
differences as form the very essence 
of art.” 





Don’ts for Librarians 

Don’t grant special privileges except 
for very good reasons; give everyone 
the same treatment, and abide by your 
rules. 

Don’t read during library hours; if 
you are the right kind of librarian you 
will always find plenty of work to do. 

Don’t forget or neglect the juvenile 
readers. New Jersey public library com- 
mission. 


Library Schools 
California state library 


Although influenza was very preva- 
lent in Sacramento, school work was 
carried on as usual. Only one of the 
students contracted the disease, and 
very few of. the staff members. _ 

The course in public speaking under 
Mr Quire is well under way. Two in- 
troductory lectures on the methods and 
principles of speaking before an audi- 
ence have been given, and each stu- 
dent has selected a current event topic, 
upon which she will make oral reports 
during the remainder of the course. 

A series of lectures of peculiar value 
to those who plan to do library work 
in California are those on library work 
for the blind, given by Miss Gillis, 
assistant librarian and head of the 
Books for the blind department. Work 
with the blind as carried on by the 
California state library has reached 
most gratifying proportions. The col- 
lection consists of about 8900 v., in- 
cluding books, magazines and music. 
The number of borrowers, about 1100 
at present, is constantly increasing and 
includes not only residents of Cali- 
fornia, but also of other western states, 
where there is no library for the blind 
nearer at hand. The lectures given by 
Miss Gillis cover the work in California 
and other states, give the history of 
types for the blind, and describe the 
books, magazines, games, writing ap- 
pliances and other points of interest to 
blind borrowers. Later on in the 
school year, Miss Foley, Home teacher 
of the blind, will give an account of her 
experiences and work. The purpose 
of the course is to give the students a 
comprehensive view of the opportuni- 
ties for the blind offered by the Cali- 
fornia state library, so that when they 
occupy positions in different parts of 
the state, they may tell the story of 
these opportunities to the blind of the 
communities. 

The circular of the California state 
library school for 1919-20 has been is- 
sued. Anyone may obtain a copy by 
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applying to the State libraries, Cali- 
fornia state library, Sacramento. 

Marion Morse, C. S. L. S., 717, has been 
appointed librarian of the Kings County free 
library, Hanford, filling the vacancy due to 
the resignation of Katherine Post Ferris. 
Miss Morse has been assistant in the Kings 
County free library for some time. 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 


Students assisted in the United War 
Work campaign October 11-18. 

Mrs Eleanor E. Ledbetter lectured 
December 3 on Slav races in Europe 
and America. Under the direction of 
Professor Miller, Mrs Ledbetter is 
making a study of the Poles and the 
Jugo-Slavs. 

Margaret Carnegie, certificate 14, pending 
her appointment to overseas work with the 

A., is serving as librarian of the 
Homewood branch, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mary B. Crunden, certificate ’14, is serv- 
ing in France in the Aero Hut canteen, 
American Red Cross. 

Grace Endicott, diploma ’15, who has 
been librarian of the Homewood branch, 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the East Liberty 
branch. 

Alice Gordon Goddard, diploma ’03, who 
went to France as a canteen worker for the 
Y. M. C. A.,, is now assisting Mr Burton E. 
Stevenson and is in charge of the central 
library at Tours. 

Hannah Cornelia Leffler, certificate 717, 
has resigned from the staff of the New 
York public library, and is collection teller 
of the Miami Bank and Trust Co., Miami, 
Florida. 

Marie Hammond Milliken, certificate ’07, 
was married June, 1918, to Edwin Gray Til- 
lotson of Cleveland. Address: 867 E. 82nd 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Marian Kent Wallace, certificate ’16, has 
been appointed first assistant in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. 

SarAH C. W. BOoc_e, 


Principal. 
Drexel Institute L. S. A. A. 


The annual meeting of the Drexel 
Institute Library School alumnae as- 
sociation was held at the College club, 
Philadelphia, November 19. It was a 
delightful occasion. The treasury was 
reported in a flourishing condition. It 
was voted to send $50 to the A. L. A. 
Reconstruction Work for furnishing 
books for disabled soldiers. In April 
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and October, 1919, $25 will be sent so 
that the full amount for the year will 
be $100. This contribution was made 
from the Alice B. Kroeger memorial 
fund. 

The officers elected for this year are: 
President, Miss Mary P. Farr; vice- 
president, Miss Coplin; secretary, Miss 
Trimble; treasurer, Miss Perkins. 

The executive committee consists of 
the following: Miss Stanger, Miss Mac- 
Alister and Miss Fulton. 

Miss Isabel Houston is with the New 
York Shipbuilding Company of Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 

Miss Marjorie Test is with the Ord- 
nance department, U. S. A., in their 
Philadelphia office. 

Mrs Theodora Knauff Blodgett is in 
charge of the classifying and filing of 
the correspondence and records of the 
Production division of the Philadelphia 
ordnance office of the War department. 

Miss Katharine FE. Nagle is with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in Phila- 
delphia. 

KATHERINE TRIMBLE, 
Secretary. 
University of Illinois 

The course of lectures this year, 
given by persons not connected with 
the University of Illinois faculty, was 
opened by Mr Camila Osias, Commis- 
sioner of education, Philippine Islands. 
who, with other members of the Com- 
mission, is visiting educational and 
other institutions in the U. S.. Mr 
Osias spoke to the members of the 
school and staff on November 21, his 
subject being “Educational and social 
conditions in the Philippine Islands.” 

Miss Louise B. Krause, librarian of 
the H. M. Byllesby Company of Chi- 
cago, gave two lectures before the 
school on December 6-7 on “The busi- 
ness library.”” Miss Patton, cataloging 
librarian, entertained in Miss Krause’s 
honor at dinner on the evening of De- 
cember 6, 

On December 9-10 Miss Mary Eileen 
Ahern, editor of Pustic Lripraries, 
gave two interesting lectures before the 
members of the library school and 
staff, the subject of her lecture 
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being “The story of our craft,” a 
resumé of library progress. The fac- 
ulty of the L. S. dined Miss Ahern on 
Monday night. 

The last speaker, in December, was 
Miss Kate D. Ferguson, Illinois, 14-16, 
who stopped for a visit at the school 
en route to her appointment to war li- 
brary service in France. Miss Fergu- 
son has been for the past six or eight 
months assistant librarian, Camp Han- 
cock, Ga., and was released for over- 
seas duty. She gave a most interesting 
account of her work as a camp libra- 
rian. During her stay at the university 
Miss Ferguson and Miss Simpson were 
entertained at luncheon by the mem- 
bers of the class of 716, who are in resi- 
dence in Champaign and Urbana. 

The biennial visit of the school to 
Chicago libraries and related institu- 
tions is scheduled for the week begin- 
ning January 6. The party will num- 
ber about 20 and will be in charge of 
Miss Bond and Miss Curtis. 

The Library club held its opening 
meeting for the year, Friday, Novem- 
ber 29. The meeting was planned as 
an informal party. Several of the mem- 
bers of the staff and senior class gave 
a pantomime dramatization of O. 
Henry’s “Handbook of Hymen.” 

During the past two months a num- 
ber of members of the staff and school 
have been victims of influenza, but all 
are happily recovered and back at their 
work with the exception of Sallie Mc- 
Cormick Vaught, of last year’s class, 
who succumbed to pneumonia follow- 
ing influenza on October 22. 

Word has recently come to the school 
of the death in Washington, D. C., on 
December 1, of Miss Edith Morgan, 
12-13, who was a victim of influenza- 
‘pneumonia. Previous to holding her 
position at Washington, Miss Morgan 
had been for several years librarian at 
the State normal school at Gunnison, 
Colorado. 

During the month of December a 
number of former students in military 
service have been discharged and have 
returned to the university. Among 


those connected with the Library 
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school was Mr J. B. Childs. Lieuten- 
ant E. O. Fontaine, who received his 
discharge from the Coast Artillery 
school at Fort Monroe, spent a num- 
ber of days at the university before 
going into camp library service for the 
remainder of the year. Adolph F. 
Pauli returned on leave from Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, where he is acting li- 
brarian in the camp library. 
FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant director. 
Los Angeles public library 

The — students spent November in 
practical work in the various departments 
of the library, when the Board of health 
ordered all the schools and colleges of 
the city closed because of the influenza 
epidemic. Fortunately the library school 
suffered little. Practical work was done 
in this period instead of scattering it at 
intervals through the year. 

The school took an active part in the 
United War Work campaign and in the 
campaign for a larger library appropria- 
tion. 

The prizes of $25 and $15 offered by 
the Board of Directors for the best es- 
says written by members of the class of 
1918 on “The library as a social factor 
in the community” have been awarded to 
edna Osgood and Geraldine Shipley. 

New York public library 

Data compiled for the Annual Report 
for 1917-18 shows that the school is 
represented in war service to date by 
47 former students. Of these seven men 
are in the United States army, 10 women 
are in active work overseas, 11 persons 
have enlisted for varying terms with 
the Library War Service, 15 have been 
connected with government depart- 
ments directly engaged in war work, 
and four have held positions with agen- 
cies auxiliary to the government. The 
total number of those in war activity is 
about fourteen per cent of the entire 
enrollment of the School down to Au- 
gust 31, 1918. 

On December 9, the school enjoyed 
an illustrated lecture by William War- 
ner Bishop on “Books and manuscripts 
of the fifteenth century.” Among other 
recent lectures has been a profitable se- 
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ries on library publications by Charles 
F. McCombs, first assistant in the 
Readers’ division of the New York 
public library. The course in advanced 
children’s work and literature included 
lectures by Miss Annie Carroll Moore, 
supervisor of work with children in the 
New York public library; Miss Clara 
Whitehill Hunt, superintendent of the 
children’s department of the Brooklyn 
public library, and Miss Harriot EF. 
Hassler, chief of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Queensborough public li- 
brary. 

The regular students made recently 
a deferred visit to the Newark public 
library, earlier plans for this trip hav- 
ing been changed owing to influenza 
conditions. Opportunity was taken at 
this time to view the very extensive 
exhibit of material relating to Colom- 
bia which has been on display on the 
top floor of the Newark library. 

The Alumni association on Novem- 
ber 12 elected as its vice-president Miss 
Maud I. Stull, 1915-16, to succeed Mrs 
Noél Leslie, resigned. Miss Stull has 
active charge of the affairs of the asso- 
ciation in view of the temporary with- 
drawal from library work of the presi- 
dent, R. W. G. Vail, who is now in the 
United States army. 

, Ernest J. REECE, 
Principal. 


New York state library 


A series of several talks and discus- 
sions on the war service of libraries is 
planned for this year. Three speakers 
have already addressed the school: Ola 
M. Wyeth described her work in hos- 
pital libraries (December 2) ; Mr Wyer 
gave an illustrated talk on the general 
war work of the A. L. A. (December 
3), and Louis J. Bailey informally de- 
scribed his work in the A. L. A. 
Despatch office in New York City, on 
December 11. 

Other visiting lecturers have been 
Leta E. Adams, who spoke (November 
21) on “Selling the library”; Louis J. 
Bailey, who described the work of the 
Public library, Gary, Ind., as typical 
of the administration of a medium- 
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sized library, and Corinne Bacon, who 
spoke (December 13) on “Principles of 
book selection” and “Reference work 
from two points of view.” 

Two of the alumni who were 
wounded in the closing phases of the 
war are reported well on the way to re- 
covery: Captain Carleton B. Joeckel 
(B. L. S., 710) and Corporal Carl L. 
Cannon (B. L. S., 717). 

F. K. WALTER. 


Pratt Institute 


The United War Service drive was 
the subject of foremost interest during 
the week of November 11. The Li- 
brary and School set $500 as their goal 
and raised $670 in all. This for 53 
people meant a per capita of $12.60. 

The organization of the library chap- 
ter of the Neighborship association was 
postponed until after the drive. On 
the evening of November 26, the class 
visited the Settlement at Greenpoint 
and saw its work in full operation, in- 
cluding the boys’ club room, for which 
periodicals had been furnished by the 
library chapter last year. The visit 
brought home to the students the value 
of the work itself as no amount of ex- 
planation could have done. The an- 
nual meeting of the chapter was held 
on December 4. Miss Emily C. Mac- 
Cormick, *19, was elected president; 
Miss Gooch, vice-president, and Miss 
Robie of the staff, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The lecturers during November in- 
cluded Dr Frank P. Hill, Mr R. R. 
Bowker and Miss Anna C. Tyler. 

The elective course in story telling 
will be conducted this year by Miss 
Amelia H. Robie, 714, who took the 
children’s library course at Cleveland. 
Eleven of the students have taken the 
course which began December 4. 

JoserH1NE A. RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


University of Washington 
The Library school began the 1918- 
19 session on October 2, with a total 


registration of 27, including three 
graduate students. The staff and stu- 
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dents are working under some disad- fG 


vantage because of the closing of the 
university for five weeks during the 
influenza epidemic. 

Stella Bateman, 718, has been appointed 
assistant in the Yesler branch library, 
Seattle. 

Minnie K. Brown, ’14, formerly assistant 
librarian of the Hood River County library, 
Oregon, has returned there as librarian. 

Mrs Harriet Carstensen, °15, acting li- 
brarian of Whitman college, Walla Walla, 
during Mr Ruby’s absence at Camp Lewis 
library, American Lake, spent part of the 
summer vacation in service at the Camp 
library. 

Jessie Eastman, ’16, has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant in the Tremont branch of 
the New York public library. 

Esther Fleming, ’14, has been appointed 
reference librarian of the Albina branch 
library, Portland, Oregon. 

Dorothy Grout, ’17, has been transferred 
from the schools division to the children’s 
department of the Seattle public library. 

Lydia M. McCutcheon, 713, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Public 
library, Everett. 

Kathryn Stanton, 718, has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant librarian in the Whitman 
College library, Walla Walla. 

W. E. Henry, 
Director. 





Men of Letters in the War 


It is a significant fact and a comfort 
to all men of letters and readers of books, 
that the winning of the war has been so 
largely due to two great leaders primarily 
and essentially men of letters. 

Marshal Foch spent years working 
over the material for his great master- 
pieces on military strategy for which he 
was chiefly known before the war. 

When James Russell Lowell was ap- 
pointed Minister to the Court of St. 
James, Henry James wrote him that it 
was “the revenge of letters.” Many a 
man had the same feeling when Woodrow 
Wilson was elected president of the 
United States. The revenge is more com- 
plete than anyone could have dreamed, 
and one has but to study the development 
of the history of the war to see how large 
a part the literary faculty itself played in 
the actual winning of it. 


Double Titles* 


Ball, Eustace Hale. 

Photoplay scenarios; how to write and 
sell them. N.Y.Hearst’s international 
library co. 1915, 

Pub. in London, 1917, by Stanley Paul, 
under title Cinema plays; how to write 
them, how to sell them. 

Bindloss, Harold. 
ae of the timberlands. N.Y.Stokes, 


Pub. in England under title The Pro- 
tector. 

Copplestone, Bennet. 

Silent watchers; England’s navy dur- 
ing the great war. N.Y.Dutton,cl1918. 

London edition (J. Murray) has title: 
The Secret of the navy. 

Ledoux, Louis Vernon. 

George Edward Woodberry; a study 
of his poetry. Camb.( Mass.) Poetry Re- 
view Co, 1917. 

Same book pub. under title, Poetry of 
George [Edward Woodberry, a critical 
study. N. Y. Dodd, 1918. 





*Furnished by Catalog department, 
Brooklyn public library. 





Still Their Debtors 


Thank God, the fighting and maiming and 
killing have now come to an end! It re- 
mains for us to give a double measure as a 
thanksgiving, as a tribute to the memory of 
those who laid down their lives for America 
and for humanity. 

Heaven forbid that we should permit an 
impression to go out to our soldiers that 
we took good care of them as long as we 
needed them to stand between us and the 
enemy, but that when the danger was past 
we fail them. The debt of gratitude which 
we owe to them cannot be measured or dis- 
charged in money, but we can at least prove 
to them, as far as we can express it by 
giving, that we love them with proud and 
tender affection and that their well-being is 
a charge upon our means. 

America has broken many a record since 
we entered the war. There is one record 
yet to be broken before our boys come 
home. That is the record of the outpour- 
ing of a nation’s gratitude to its defenders. 
—Otto Kahn. 
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School Libraries Department 
Report of the first meeting of the New Eng- 
land association of school libraries 

In spite of the fact that a series of 
meetings of universal interest to the 
educational world was being held in 
Boston, fully 100 educators assembled 
in the library of the Newton technical 
high school at Newtonville, Mass., on 
Saturday, November 16, for the first 
annual mecting of the New England 
association of school libraries. 

No more appropriate setting could 
have been selected for an auspicious 
beginning of the movement to bring 
schools and libraries together than this 
spacious room, and no more cordial 
hosts could be desired than the libra- 
rian, Miss Gladys Bigelow, and Mr 
Samuel Thurber, of the English de- 
partment. The address of welcome was 
given by Mr Palmer, principal of the 
Technical high school. He added to 
his words of greeting assurance of his 
utmost interest in the movement and 
his conviction that any school could 
have a library if it really wanted one, 
and pointed in proof the school collec- 
tion, not one volume of which had been 
bought by city appropriation, but all by 
private subscriptions and student gifts. 

Miss Martha C. Pritchard, librarian 
of the Bridgewater normal school, pres- 
ident of the association, was the second 


‘speaker. Her plea was for the school 


library especially as a factor in the 
Americanization of the foreign pupils 
in whose homes there is an utter ab- 
sence of books. She also emphasized 
the need in the normal schools of train- 
ing the teachers to know what the 
world of books offers them, and how 
to get at this, and of impressing upon 
them what the public libraries will do 
for them if they will do their part. She 
showed a plan worked out by the 
Teacher’s college of New York for ex- 
tending library instruction through the 
grades, allotting definite phases of the 
subject to the grades capable of grasp- 
ing them. 


Her plea for familiarity with the 
world of books for children brought 
forth comments from Miss Newton of 
the Bridgewater normal, Mr Lowe of 
the State library commission, and Mr 
Thurber and Mr Palmer of the Tech- 
nical high, in which was emphasized 
the need that children be made to feel 
at home in a library, that the love of 
books be taught them, and that from 
the school man’s point of view tech- 
nical knowledge counted less than love 
of books and power to lead—a great 
encouragement to the schools strug- 
gling to organize libraries and as yet 
unable to afford a trained librarian. 

The third speaker. was the librarian 
herself, Miss Gladys Bigelow. She de- 
scribed a typical day in the library, de- 
tailing methods and picturing the li- 
brary activities with a vividness that 
made her guests lookers on during a 
school day rather than Saturday morn- 
ing visitors. 

Lunch proved an interesting event. 
It was served in the barracks behind 
the school building and the members 
served themselves and ate at the rough- 
hewn tables like soldiers at “chow.” 

The afternoon program offered two 
speakers. A third, Miss Griffith of the 
Children’s museum of Boston (Jamaica 
Plains), made a welcome impromptu 
addition. She displayed posters and 
material of war interest which are 
available as loans to any New England 
school defraying transportation § ex- 
penses. 

Mr Henry Sanborn, librarian of the 
Bridgeport public library, recently re- 
turned from the Middle-west, made a 
plea for proper legislation to provide 
state supervision and support for uni- 
form school libraries not merely in des- 
titute districts but in places where the 
need is acute, though less apparent. 

As Supervisor of children’s work in 
the Boston public library, Miss Alice 
Jordan has excellent opportunity to 
judge the appeal of books and in her 
informal summaries and selected read- 
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ings from the new holiday editions 
gave a delightful insight not only into 
the charms of the books but into the 
tastes of boys and girls. 

In the brief business session, Mr 
Samuel Thurber was appointed chair- 
man of the committee for local gather- 
ings, Mr A. B. De Mille of Milton acad- 
emy, chairman of the book talk com- 
mittee, and Mr Henry Sanborn, chair- 
man of the publicity committee. 

At the close of the meeting opportu- 
nity was given to view the exhibit of 
high school scrap books and the library 
helps for high school teachers, the 
property of the National Council of 
english Teachers. 

ANNA L. Bates, 
Secretary. 

The first of a series of monthly talks 
to be given under the auspices of the New 
England association of School librarians 
and the Boys and Girls Book Shop was 
given on December 14 with the subject 
“Stimulating the reading of boys by the 
use of war books” by Mr DeMille of Mil- 
ton academy, under discussion. These 
talks are to be given on Saturday morn- 
ing in Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, and teachers and all others inter- 
ested in new and worth while books for 
students and teachers are invited. 

In no part of library work is the con- 
tact between the librarian and user more 
intimate. At no other period of their 
lives are the users so plastic and impres- 
sionable. At no time do the groping 
attempts of the individual at self-ex- 
pression so urgently need wise and sym- 
pathetic guidance. The personality of 
the librarian must count here more heav- 
ily than any other factor of her equip- 
ment. It is her high privilege to be at 
once a friend, a mentor and a guide. 
Given a real vision of this work the in- 
cumbency of such a position can hardly 
fail to breed a deep and impelling sense 
of personal responsibility and obligation. 
—Report on Children’s Work. 


The St. Louis public library has 
originated a new kind of exhibit. In 
the reference department a few period- 
icals, each opened to a notably fine or 
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helpful article, are fastened upon a con- 
spicuous screen in the delivery hall. 
About every two weeks the magazines 
are exchanged for newer ones. It is 
a common thing for the interested 
passer-by to read an article at one 
standing, so to speak; and_ several 
months’ experiment have satisfied the 
librarian that the simple plan, possible 
to the smallest library, brings genu- 
inely good results.—C. S. Monitor. 





Promotions in Libraries 


In a recent annual report in discussing 
promotions in the library staff the chief 
librarian speaks as follows: 


Promotion implies growth,—something 
more than the mere performance of routine 
duties. While faithfulness deserves, and we 
believe receives, substantial recognition, ad- 

vancement to positions of more exacting re- 

sponsibilities calls for additional personal 
and professional equipment at each step. 
The transition to a greater place in the 
scheme of affairs is not by the single execu- 
tive act called promotion. It is by the 
growth of the individual which the act of 
promotion recognizes. The assistant ambi- 
tious for promotion will do well to ponder 
this essential factor of her own growth. 
She may well ask herself some of the ques- 
tions that will certainly be asked about her. 
Is she well fitted by natural aptitude and 
educational and technical training for the 
particular work involved? Has she shown 
by her daily work, attitude, and growth the 
capacity for greater responsibility and more 
exacting intellectual demands? Has she 
such a mastery of the tools of her préfes- 
sion as to enable her to inspire confidence 
in the guality of her work and in that of 
the library as an educational institution? 
Has she shown in the discharge of her 
present duties initiative, resourcefulness, 
and the energy that is not satisfied with 
present results, but is ever reaching out for 
more and better? Can she convert ideas 
into action? Has she shown the ability to 
deal tactfully with the public, and to avoid 
friction with her associates? In matters in- 
volving discretionary power over other em- 
ployees has she the breadth of vision to 
make decisions not determined by personal 
likes and dislikes? Has she the quality of 
leadership, the power to dominate and to 
direct without offense, to plan the work 
of others and get it done, to recognize and 
turn to account the special abilities of oth- 
ers? As in other walks of life these are 
elements of success in the library field. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Margaret Sheffield, Simmons, 717, 
has resigned from the New Haven pub- 
lic library to become the children’s libra- 
rian at the Public library, Milton, Mass. 


The Public library of Worcester, 
Mass., has issued a most attractive 
little pamphlet containing a list of 
books on the re-education of disabled 
soldiers. 

Mary E. Robbins, N. Y. S., ’90-92, 
has been appointed organizer and head 
of the Library Training department of 
the Rhode Island normal school at 
Providence. 


Marion Pryne, who has been librarian 
of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
since September 1, 1918, has resigned 
to take charge of the Public library in 
Cotuit, Mass. 


Mrs Elizabeth (Hardman) Furst, 
N. Y. S., 07-08, has been made Assis- 
tant Employment Manager of the 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass. 


Margaret Richardson, Simmons, 712, 
has resigned from the Umatilla County 
library, Pendelton, Oregon, to join the 
staff at the dispatch office of the Li- 
brary War Service, Cambridge, Mass. 


A library war map has been prepared 
by C. F. D. Belden of the Boston public 
library under the direction of the Free 
library commission of Massachusetts, 
showing the volumes of gift and pur- 
chase distributed through the Boston 
public library from November 15, 1917, 
to October 15, 1918. The books were 
distributed to the various naval and 
military stations along the coast and in 
Massachusetts, in other states, and 
through the Cambridge Overseas Dis- 
patch office. Outside of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island there were 67,573 v. 
distributed to forts, camps, hospitals 
and naval training stations as far south 
as Virginia and as far north as Halifax. 
Throughout Massachusetts there were 
sent 83,722 v.; in Rhode Isiand, 10,336 
v., and through the Cambridge Over- 


seas Dispatch office, 525,380 v. The 
map also shows the number of stations 
which have been supplied with books. 
All the stations have many more books 
than are listed on the Commission map 
since many books were sent direct from 
libraries in the cities and towns of the 
state. 


Samuel Swett Green, for many years 
librarian of the Public library, Wor- 
cester, Mass., and since 1909 librarian 
emeritus of that institution, died in 
Worcester, December 9, age 81. He 
was a native of Worcester and was de- 
scended through a long line of dis- 
tinguished New England ancestry. Mr 
Green had many interests of a scholarly 
type and while he was librarian, 1871- 
1909, his attention was engaged in 
many world-wide movements. The 
Public library of Worcester, under his 
direction, early assumed a_ leading 
place among progressive libraries and 
was especially noted as perhaps the 
first for a close connection between 
schools and libraries. He was one of 
the founders of the American Library 
Association (was one of its two Life 
Fellows), of the American Library 
Institute, of the Massachusetts library 
club, the Massachusetts library com- 
mission and held membership in many 
other learned societies. 


Central Atlantic 
Mrs Sophy Hulsizer Powell, Pratt 
‘05, is working on book selection at A. 
L. A. Headquarters in Washington. 


Mrs Philip L. Allen, N. Y. S., 711, is 
map cataloger at the U. S. War Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 


Jessie P. Boswell, N. Y. S., 704-05, 
is doing reference work in the U. S. 
Ordnance office, Washington, D. C. 


Carli Cannon. B. L.S. Ne ¥. Sz 
‘17, who was slightly wounded by a 
German sniper, has reported his con- 
valescence. 

An exhibition of books for children, 
suitable for Christmas, was held in the 
children’s room, Pratt Institute free li- 
brary, on December 2-24. 
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Beulah G. Murray, Pratt °16, of the 
staff of the Carnegie library in Pitts- 
burgh, was married, October 9, to 
Henry de Bus. Miner. 

Willis F. Sewell, N. Y. S., 92-93, is 
assistant Port Adjutant, Headquarters, 
Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, N. J., 
with rank of first lieutenant. 


Dorothy M. McMillan, N. Y. P. L., 
’16-19, has joined the staff of the refer- 
ence cataloging division of the New 
York public library. 

Sigrid Holt, N. Y. P. L., 716-17, for- 
merly an assistant at the Missionary 
Research library, New York City, has 
taken a position with the Community 
Motion Picture Bureau, New York City. 

Beatrice M. Freer, N. Y. P. L., 13-14, 
who has been an assistant in the Kings- 
ton city library, is now a cataloger for 
the Missionary Research library, New 
York City. 

Edith H. Crowell, N. Y. P. L., 711-13, 
who has been for some time connected 
with the T. A. Gillespie Company, 
Agent U. S. Ordnance Department, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., has sailed for 
France under the American Red Cross. 


Edith C. McArdell, N. Y. P. L., 711-13, 
has given up her place as_ libra- 
rian of the Franklin branch library, 
East Orange, N. J., to accept a position 
with the Airplane Production Board, 
U. S. Signal Corps, New York City. 


Emma L. Pafort, N. Y. P. L., 15-18, 
who has been on the staff of the eco- 
nomics division of the New York public 
library, has resigned to accept a place 
with the National City Bank, New 
York City. 

Caroline H. Davis, N.Y. P.L., 14-16, 
has resigned her position in the refer- 
ence department of the New York pub- 
lic library to accept a place in the refer- 
ence room at Columbia University li- 
brary. 

Edith Morgan, Illinois, 712-13, died 
at Washington, D. C., on December 1 
from pneumonia. Miss Morgan was 
holding a position in the Personnel di- 
vision of the War Department at the 
time of her illness and death. 


Libraries 


Set. Harold G. Russell, B. L. S., 
N. Y. S., ’17, has completed the train- 
ing course for ordnance officers at Erie 
Proving Grounds, Port Clinton, O. 
Pending the final position of members 
of the class, Sgt. Russell has been de- 
tailed to duty in the record office of 
the post. Sgt. Russell was married, 
September 23 to Miss Lydia Little of 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 


A recent order of the trustees of the 
Brooklyn public library directed that 
all employees whose salaries are less 
than $1,800 a year and who have been 
with the library more than six months, 
should receive $50 and those with the 
library prior to January 1, 1918, should 
receive $100 as a bonus. 


Leta E. Adams, B.L.S., N. Y. S., ’09, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., took charge of the 
work of the New York State speakers’ 
bureau for the United War Work cam- 
paign to act as state director for the A. 


ae ike 


George G. Champlin, B. L. S., N. Y. 
S., 95, has returned from the war li- 
brary service at Camp Upton to re- 
sume his duties as reference sublibra- 
rian of the New York state library. 


Helen McCracken, Pratt 717, who has 
been connected with the Naval Air- 
craft factory in Philadelphia, enters the 
Philadelphia public library as branch 
librarian on January 1. 


Mildred N. Johnson, Illinois, 716-17, 
has been released from her position as 
librarian in the Shipping Board at 
Washington, D. C., to become librarian 
of the Information division, American- 
ization study, New York City, with 
headquarters at 576 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 


The 1918 report of the Public library 
of the District of Columbia is devoted 
largely to the library’s participation in 
war work. 

Circulation, 865,360 v. and 72,592 
mounted pictures ; registrations, 21,204, 
an increase of 5,000. Reference work 
was very heavy, a large amount being 
for the war department and allied agen- 
cies. 
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A plea is made for better salaries and 
an enlarged staff. Salaries at present 
are far below the average for govern- 
ment clerks, and very much lower than 
those of war workers. Because of the 
low salaries, 85 resignations occurred 
in a total staff of 95 persons. In li- 
brary estimates, Congress is asked to 
fix the minimum salary for the profes- 
sional and clerical employes of the li- 
brary at $900, graded up to $1200 for 
chiefs of minor and to $1500 for chiefs 
of major library departments. In case 
the Nolan minimum wage bill, provid- 
ing not less than $3 a day or $1080 a 
year, which has passed the House of 
Representatives and is pending in the 
Senate becomes a law, the library trus- 
tees ask that there be a corresponding 
increase in the salaries higher than the 
minimum. 

Central 

The trustees of Culver military acad- 
emy, Culver, Ind., will erect a $75,000 
library as a memorial to its former 
cadets and officers who lost their lives 
in the great war. 


Elsie K. Wells, Simmons, 710, has re- 
signed as reference librarian of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota to accept a posi- 
tion in the Public library, Sioux City, 
Towa. 


Sallie McCormick Vaught, Illinois, 
B. L. S., 718, died from pneumonia fol- 
lowing influenza on October 22, 1918, 
at Urbana, Illinois. The burial was at 
Lebanon, Indiana. 


Mabel Wood, Pratt ’17, formerly first 
assistant of the Carnegie West branch 
of the Cleveland public library, has 
been made librarian of the West tech- 
nical high school in Cleveland. 


Lorette Jenks, Pratt ’13, of the ref- 
erence-catalog department of the New 
York public library, has been made 
assistant to the editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist at the A. L. A. Headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Linda A. Eastman, acting librarian 
of Cleveland public library since the 
sad death of Mr Brett, was appointed 
librarian, December 20. Miss Eastman 


has been in the Cleveland library since 
1892. 


Ruth Brown, N. Y. S., ’16-17, has re- 
signed her position in the office of the 
Quartermaster General at Washington. 
On January 1, 1919, she will join the 
catalog department of the Ohio State 
University library. 


Wintress Brennan, Illinois, B. L. S., 
17, has completed the reorganization 
of the Public library at Paris, Illinois, 
and will, in the near future, organize 
the library at St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Alice L. Wing, Illinois, ’04, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Public library, Ludington, Mich., 
which she has held for three years to 
act as library organizer for the Michi- 
gan state library commission. 


By reason of the increased cost of 
living the Board of library trustees 
of Sioux City, Iowa, at a recent meet- 
ing, increased the salaries of the staff 
10 per cent until the close of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. This increase is an 
addition to regular increases granted at 
the beginning of the present fiscal year, 
April 1. 

The Hibbing township library, Hib- 
bing, Minnesota, has purchased a trav- 
eling library on wheels for $6,000. It 
is an auto car made specially by the 
White Company. It has shelves for 
hundreds of volumes, has a_ heating 
and lighting system and a space for 
readers to choose their books in the 
rear. It will be used by the library for 
distribution of books in several of the 
small towns of the township. 


Elizabeth Robinson has been elected 
supervisor of school libraries, St. 
Paul, Minn. Miss Robinson is a 
graduate of the Carnegie library school, 
Pittsburgh, and has had charge of the 
children’s departments of the Public 
library of Lincoln, Neb.; Sioux City, 
Ia., and Seattle. Miss Robinson was 
librarian of the Public library of Med- 
ford, Ore., previous to going to St. 
Paul. 
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The Minneapolis public library has 
been indebted to T. B. Walker, of that 
city, for many years because of his gen- 
erous gifts of art and scientific collec- 
tions for display in the Public library. 


At the annual meeting for 1918 of the 
Municipal art league of Decatur, Illinois, 
it was decided to present a portrait of a 
prominent resident of the city, the same 
to be painted by Nicholas J. Brewer, to 
be paid for by the Municipal art league 
and the Library Board and hung in the 
Public library. Mrs Alice G. Evans, li- 
brarian of the Public library, was unani- 
mously selected by the Municipal art 
league to sit for the portrait. Mrs Evans 
has been in library service in Decatur 
for over 40 years and this testimonial of 
the regard of the community for her is a 
worthy expression of appreciation for her 
long service. According to those who 
have seen the portrait of Mrs Evans, it 
is a great success both as a piece of art 
work and as a likeness. 

South 

Charles M. Baker, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
18, has been transferred from the 
Camp library work at Camp Greene 
to Camp Meade, Md. 

Pearl A. Stone, Illinois, *16-17, has 
resigned her position as librarian at 
Morris, Illinois, to accept the librarian- 
ship of the University of New Mexico 
at Albuquerque. 

Mrs Grace H. Birdsall, Pratt 95, has 
resigned as head of the circulation de- 
partment of the Osterhout library at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and has been made 
hospital librarian at Fort McHenry, 
Maryland. 

West 

Mrs Leta Towner Pierce, Pratt 712, 
died at her home in Meeker, Colorado, 
on November 16, after an illness of 
four weeks. She was branch librarian 
in the Public library at Seattle from 
October, 1912, until her marriage in 
February, 1915. Mrs Pierce leaves one 
child, a little boy. 


Ruth Sankee, Illinois, 714-15, who re- 
signed the librarianship of the Sam 
Houston Normal institute at Hunts- 
ville, Texas, last June, has been ap- 





pointed to a temporary position in a 
branch of the Carnegie Foundation of- 
fice located at Lawrence, Kansas, and 
will be in that office until next summer. 


Pacific Coast 

Capt. Carleton B. Joeckel, B. L. S., 
N. Y. S., 710, has been reported as re- 
covering from a severe foot wound in 
a base hospital in France. 

Jessie E. Bishop, Illinois, B. L. S., 
16, has resigned from the Public li- 
brary, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and ac- 
cepted a position in the Public library, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Canada 

Lurene McDonald, N. Y. P. L,, 
16-18, formerly an assistant in the 
New York public library, has been ap- 
pointed research librarian in the Cana- 
dian department of labor, Ottawa, 


Ont. . 
Foreign 


A library for the use of the com- 
munity has been organized in Tientsin, 
China. The purpose is to develop the 
library along modern lines and even- 
tually make it a free public library. An 
important feature at the present will 
be the plan to borrow from private col- 
lections books that are too valuable 
for ordinary circulation and thus to 
place at the disposal of careful readers 
who are interested in special subjects 
a large number of rare and expensive 
books. 

Wanted: A. L.A. Booklist, June, 
1913, and the title page and index for 
Vol. 9. Iowa State College library, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Yale University library has open- 
ings for catalogers, for a serial clerk, 
and for a searcher in the order depart- 
ment. Salaries $840 to $1,200, depend- 
ing upon training and experience. 
Apply to the librarian. 

Wanted—A trained business library 
cataloger for large Association office. 
Salary $90 a month with definite ar- 
rangements for increase. Reply by 
letter giving details, education, train- 
ing, age and health, to Box X, 712 
Hinman Ave., Evanston, III. 











